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NOTE. 

THESE  chapters  embody  a  summer's  wayfaring 
throughout  the  western  uplands  and  lowlands. 
The  articles  are  reprinted  from  the  Glasgow 
Evening  Times.  For  permission  to  do  so,  and  also  to 
make  use  of  the  illustrations,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
proprietors  of  that  newspaper.  The  index  was  kindly 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  Librarian,  Glasgow 
Herald  Library.  Each  of  the  twenty  rambles  in  the 
book  lies  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  walking. 
Few  districts  can  equal  the  West  of  Scotland  for  charm 
and  variety.  Only  by  walking  is  it  possible  to  truly 
appreciate  the  old-world  paths,  and  the  villages  and 
haunts  of  ancient  peace  they  lead  to  :  or  the  grey  cliffs 
and  golden  bays  which  lend  their  picturesque  beauty 
to  the  west  coast.  The  rambler,  I  venture  to  assert, 
sees  the  best  of  this  rare  and  romantic  country. 

T.  C.  F.  B. 

Glasgow,  191 1. 
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A  June  Day's  Ramble. 

OVER  the  doorway  of  a  picturesque  little  summer- 
house  which  nestles  in  the  corner  of  a  charming 
old-world   garden     by    the   banks    of     Loch   Fad, 
Edmund   Kean,    the   celebrated   tragedian,    inscribed   the 
lines : — 

"  How  glorious  from  the  loopholes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world." 

And  though  well-nigh  a  century  has  passed  since  Kean's 
day,  the  landscape  in  that  tranquil  retreat  has  changed 
but  little.  It  is  still  "  a  loop-hole  of  retreat."  The 
iconoclastic  hand  of  the  constructor  of  that  architectural 
phenomenon,  "  the  modern  villa,"  has  not  yet  laid  its 
sacrilegious  touch  on  the  green  swelling  uplands  and 
bosky  stretches  which  lend  such  a  varied  setting  to  that 
island  gem,  Loch  Fad.  Looking  at  it  on  a  fresh  June 
morning,  we  see  it  perhaps  at  its  best.  The  rich  greens 
of  spring  are  still  luscious  with  their  virgin  hues;  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  early  summer  still  bloom  and  nod 
in  luxurious  profusion.  In  clear-cut  opalescent  blues  the 
jagged  peaks  of  Arran  sparkle  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
which  always  accompanies  the  season  of  Nature's  awaken- 
ing from  the  winter's  sleep.  Arran' s  mountains  lend  an 
Alpine  touch  to  this  quiet  landscape  of  rural  hill  and 
dale.  We  could  not  wish  to  gaze  upon  a  fairer  scene. 
Had  Rothesay  naught  else  to  show  the  teeming  thousands 
of  city  dwrellers  wTho  flock  to  her  in  July,  she  wrere  richly 
endowed  indeed. 

Rothesay. 

But  Rothesay  has  many  attractions.  Little  wonder 
that  the  summer  girl  loves  the  promenade,  with  its  music 
and  its  flowers,    its   delicious   bustle   and   stir;   with   its 
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pier  and  its  steamers  thronged  with  gay,  laughing  crowds ; 
with  its  memories  of  flirtations  under  the  soft  moonlight 
of  a  summer's  eve;  with  its  thousand  and  one  memories 
of  the  laughter  of  a  life  so  vastly  different  and  better 
and  sweeter  than  that  of  the  crowded  city.  And  she 
herself  is  the  best  of  it  all.  In  her  summer  straws  and 
white  frocks  she  strikes  the  clearest  and  dearest  note  in 
the  memories  of  Rothesay.  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
young  bucks  of  Glasgow  love  the  promenade  where  the 
minstrels,  and  the  bands,  and  the  summer  girls  throw 
all  thoughts  of  desk,  or  machine,  or  workshop  into  a 
nebulous  background !  And  what  wonder  is  it  that  the 
tired  city  mother  loves  to  hear  the  soft-lipping  of  the 
summer  sea  mingling  with  the  joyous  laughter  and  shout 
of  her  healthy,  happy  children  on  the  promenade  by 
Rothesay  Bay?  Little  wonder  that  the  fine — but  now 
neglected — -Scotch  ballad  of  "  Sweet  Rothesay  Bay  "  was 
conceived;  little  wonder  that  the  academic  "  Delta,"  sit- 
ting in  his  grey  Musselburgh  residence,  by  the  chill, 
haar-swept  shores  of  the  Forth,  penned  these  lines : — 

" oft  in  pensive  mood,   when  far  away, 

'Mid  city  multitudes,  my  thoughts  will  stray 
To  Ascog's  lake,  blue-sleeping  in  the  morn, 
And  to  the  happy  homesteads  that  adorn 
Thy  Rothesay's  lovely  bay." 

Older  Memories. 

There  are  other  memories,  memories  which  appeal  to 
all  who  love  the  "  tales  of  far-off  things  and  battles  long 
ago."  The  Rothesay  of  to-day  lives  altogether  for  the 
summer  visitor;  the  Rothesay  of  a  century  ago,  with 
its  1150  inhabitants,  lived  by  its  herring  fishery  and  its 
cotton  spinning.  The  Glasgow  visitor  of  those  early 
years — and  a  few  hardy  souls  from  the  city  risked  the 
week's  voyage  in  the  leaking  bluff-bowed  "  packets  " 
which  crawled  adown  the  reaches  of  the  Clyde  from  the 
Broomielaw  and  washed  their  way  across  the  Firth  to 
the  shelter  of  its  Bay — gazed  upon  sea-scape  vastly 
different  from  that  which  greets  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
to  Rothesay  to-day.  In  those  times  were  anchored 
nightly  in  the  Bay  over  a  hundred  brown-sailed  fishing 
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boats,  each  carrying  a  crew  of  from  two  to  ten  hands, 
all  of  whom  hailed  from  Rothesay.  The  trim  railway 
steamer  and  the  white-winged  yacht  have  taken  their 
place,  and  the  fisherman  of  Rothesay  is  now  as  extinct 
as  the  historic  dodo.  As  for  its  cotton  spinning,  Rothesay 
can   boast  of   having  had   erected   within   its   bounds   in 
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1778  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Scotland,  a  mill  that  for 
many  years  was  worked  by  the  famous  Glasgow  citizen, 
David  Dale.  The  mill  employed  about  300  hands,  young 
and  old;  many  of  the  folks  were  engaged  in  spinning 
and  mending  nets>  and,  adds  the  Rev.  M.  Archibald 
M'Lea,  who  chronicled  these  matters,  "  the  people  are 
particularly  fond  of  a  seafaring  life  T'  Thus  the  Rothesay 
of  1800. 
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The  Mariners  of  Rothesay. 

A  seafaring  life  was  part  of  the  heritage  of  these  old 
Butemen.  The  call  of  the  wind  and  the  wave  was  in 
their  blood,  bred  in  their  bone.  They  were  the  product 
of  the  hardiest  rovers  that  ever  sailed  the  western  seas. 
The  blood  of  Norseman  and  Dane  mingled  with  and 
strengthened  that  of  the  Hibernian-Scot,  and  Celt,  and 
Pecht.  For  generations,  stretching  back  to  time  im- 
memorial, their  island  story  tells  of  naught  but  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  the  wanderers  and  plunderers  of  the 
ocean.  In  the  heart  of  this  gay  seaside  resort  of  to-day 
stands  the  grey  mediaeval  Keep,  on  the  mound  upon 
which,  about  1098,  that  hoary,  red-slaughtering  old 
Viking,  Magnus  Barefoot,  erected  the  watch  tower  from 
which  he  sent  his  brawny,  deep-chested  Baerserks  to 
harry  the  shores  of  the  Clyde.  The  ivy-mantled  ruin 
strikes  a  strange,  old-world  note  in  this  town  of  modern 
villa  and  tenement.  Its  memories  carry  us  back  to  the 
days  of  Haco.  This  grim  conqueror,  who  met  his  match, 
however,  in  the  equally  grim  Scottish  barons  and  spear- 
men on  the  shores  of  Largs,  gave  his  chieftain,  Husbec, 
a  fleet  of  80  ships,  and  bade  him  reduce  the  castle  of 
Rothesay,  but  Husbec  was  killed  beneath  its  walls,  and 
his  bones  have  long  since  mouldered  to  dust  in  the  holy 
soil  of  Icollumkill — or  Iona — whence  they  were  taken. 

The  Castle  Story. 

The  story  of  the  castle  justifies  our  title  Royal 
Rothesay.  For  centuries  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the 
Norwegian  Kings  it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Scottish  Monarchs.  Robert  the  Bruce  took  it  from  the 
English  in  1331,  and  Robert  II. — from  whom  the  noble 
family  of  Bute  are  descended — held  court  within  its  halls 
in  1376  and  1381.  Robert  III.  resided  there  for  many 
years.  The  Ducal  title  in  Scotland  was  first  conferred 
by  this  Monarch,  his  eldest  son  David  being  created  Duke 
of  Rothesay  in  1398  at  Scone,  a  title  that  still  continues 
to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  Throne  as  a  collateral 
for  Scotland.  A  strange  fate  befell  this  first  Duke  of 
Rothesay.     Boece,  in  his  quaint  language,  tells  us  of  his 
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"insolent  maneris  "  and  how  he  "  fulyeit  Virginia, 
matronnis,  and  nunnis  be  hys  imbridillit  lust."  He 
was   grimly   rewarded.      Brought   to   Falkland   and    "  in- 


PORT-BANNATYNE. 

clusit  in  the  toure  thirof,"  and  without  food  or  drink 
his  life  was  preserved  for  "  certene  dayes  " 
because  "  ane  woman  gaif  him  milk  of  hir  paup  throu 
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ane  lang  reid,  and  (she)  wes  slane  wt  gret  cruelte  fra 
it  wes  knawin."  Thus  perished  Rothesay.  King  Robert 
III.  gave  the  town  the  privileges  of  a  royal  burgh  in 
1400,  and  the  charter  we  find  confirmed  by  James  the 
Sixth  on  19th  February,  1585. 

A  Weird  Legend. 

A  weird  story  is  that  which  clings  to  the  crumbling 
stairway  we  can  still  see  behind  the  little  chapel  within 
the  castle  courtyard.  It  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  Norse 
warrior  Ruari  Mhor  (c.  1230),  and  of  his  wild  love  for 
the  Lady  Isobel,  daughter  of  the  captain  of  Rothesay 
Castle;  of  how  they  feasted,  and  when  all  was  hushed — 

11  In  midnicht  and  in  mirk, 
A  lady  was  seen,  like  a  spirit  at  e'en, 
To  pass  by  the  haly  kirk." 

And  as  she  passed  up  the  little  stair  the  warrior  met  her 
and  offered  his  love  : — 

"Its   I   hae   conquered   them,    he    said, 
And  I  shall  conquer  thee ; 
For  if  in  love  ye  winna  wed, 
A  waur  weird  ye  sail  dree." 

"  The  stars  will  dreep  out  their  beds  o'  blue, 
Ere   you   in  love  I   wed ; 
I  liefer  wad  fly  to  the  grave  and  lie 
I'  the  mouldy  embrace  o5  the  dead." 

And  the  old  Scottish  makar  tells  us  of  "  a  deidlee  groan 
and  a  fall  on  the  stone,"  and  of  how  the  slain  Lady 
I sobel' s  body  was  found  on  the  stair — 

"  And  rain  may  fa'   and  time  may  ca' 
Its  weary  wheels  aboot; 
But  the  steps  are  red   and  the  stains  o'   bluid 
Will  ne'er  be  wishen  oot." 

The  storms  and  rains  of  seven  centuries  have  come 
and  gone  since  that  tragedy  wras  enacted,  and  wre  now 
look  in  vain  for  the  "  stains  of  bluid  "  on  the  worn  and 
lichened  stairway.  Such  is  the  legend  the  old  folks  of 
Rothesay  town  still  tell  with  bated  breath  of  "  the  bluidy 
stair  "   of  their  ancient  castle. 
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And  Rothesay  has  other  memories  for  those  who  care 
to  spend  a  summer's  afternoon  exploring  the  old  nooks 


THE    CHAPEL    OF    ST.    MARY. 


and  crannies  which  still  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
within  the  town.  From  the  Castle  we  may  meander  up 
the  High  Street,  passing  the  quaintly  gabled  seventeenth 
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century  house,  once  the  town-house  of  the  Bute  family. 
Thence  by  the  avenue  shadowed  with  gnarled  ash  and 
elm  trees  to  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Rothesay, 
which  stands,  a  solitary  memorial  of  far-away  times, 
within  the  old  kirkyard.  It  dates  from  about  1290. 
At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  appears  in  the 
records  as  an  independent  parsonage,  and  later  on  we 
find  it  one  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  isles.  Our 
sketch  shows  its  weather-beaten  and  ruinous  aspect. 
Within  its  walls  lies  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour, 
with  "  a  tilting  helmet  having  the  head  of  a  dog  as  a 
crest,"  according  to  Meyrick  in  his  "Ancient  Armour. " 
Tradition  says  it  is  the  effigy  of  "  the  stout  Stewart  of 
Bute,"   a  friend  of  Wallace — 

A  stalwart  knight, 
Who  fell  in  Falkirk's  bloody  fight, 

St,  Mary's  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  chapels  of  Bute. 
At  one  period  there  were  14  or  15  of  these  religious 
establishments,  but  the  majority  have  been  swept  away. 
On  the  Chapelhill  once  stood  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bridget, 
a  female  saint  greatly  reverenced  by  the  Western 
Islanders.  At  Kilchattan  there  is  St,  Blane's,  then  there 
was  St.    Madock's,    and  so  on. 

Rothesay  has  many  other  memories.  Its  citizens 
witnessed  the  last  execution  for  witchcraft  in  1673,  when 
a  miserable  creature,  Janet  M'Nicol,  was  accused  of 
meeting  and  consulting  the  Devil  on  the  shore,  and  being 
"  fund  gulty,"  was  strangled  to  death  at  the  Gallows 
Craig. 

Bellum,  Bellellum. 

There  is  the  famous  yarn  preserved  by  Scott.  It  is 
worth  recalling,  as  it  keeps  alive  for  us  one  of  the  quaint 
customs  associated  with  tolling  to  service  in  Scotland. 
In  old,  times  it  was  etiquette  for  social  inferiors  to  w^ait 
in  the  kirkyard  till  the  acknowledged  great  men  of  the 
parish  arrived.  This  ceremonial  was  held  so  sacred  by 
the  parish  beadle  of  Rothesay  that,  the  kirk  bell  being 
orrt  of  order,  he  is  said  to  have  mounted  the  steeple 
every  Sunday,  and  imitated  with  his  mouth  the  succes- 
sive  summonses   which   its   voice   of  metal  was   wont  to 
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send  forth.      The   first   part  of    the   harmony   consisted 
simply  in  repeating  the  words  "  Bell,   Bell,  Bell,   Bell  " 
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THE    "WEE    BURN       AT    ETTRICK    BAY. 


two  or  three  times.     "  Bellum,  Bellum  "  was  more  urgent, 
but  he  reached  his  highest  flight  in  the  concluding  peals, 
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the  varied  tones  of  which  are  called  "  the  ringin'  in." 
This  he  never  sent  forth  until  the  two  principal  heritors 
of  the  parish  approached,  when  the  beadle's  chimes  ran 
thus : — 

Bellum,  Bellellum, 
Bernern   and   Knockdow's   coming ! 

Bellum,   Bellum, 
Bernern   and   Knockdow's   coming ! 

intimating  thus  that,  the  great  men  having  arrived,  wor- 
ship might  now  proceed.  We  have  touched  but  sparingly 
on  the  many  interests  of  Rothesay,  its  summer  girls,  and 
its  promenade,  its  castles  and  its  chapels;  its  quaintly- 
attractive  suburb,  Port-Bannatyne,  with  its  memories  of 
the  old  righting  Bannatynes  of  Karnes  Keep ;  its  Bay  of 
Aitrick  (Ettrick  Bay),  and  other  beautiful  spots  beloved 
of  the  summer  holiday-maker.  We  must  not  forget  its 
"  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  one  of  the  most  favoured 
places  in  Scotland  in  this  respect  " — vide  Guide.  And  as 
we  inhale  its  ozone-laden  breezes  on  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing we  are  prepared  to  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the 
aforesaid  opinion. 


HISTORIC  LARGS. 


THE  pleasant  and,  happily,  still  old-fashioned  town 
of  Largs  is  something  more  than  a  mere  popular 
health  resort;  it  is  a  place  with  a  history  stretch- 
ing back  for  well-nigh  seven  hundred  years.  Its 
beginning  is  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  authentic  Scottish 
story.  The  thousands  of  city  holiday-makers  who  in  the 
genial  summer  days  wander  over  its  sanded  beaches,  or 
climb  the  bosky  heights  under  whose  shadows  the  town 
cosily   nestleSj    are     treading     on     ground     hallowed    by 
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memories  of  their  grim  forefathers,  men  who  fought  and 
bled  and  died  to  free  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
There  are  few  places,  furth  of  the  Clyde  estuary  at  least, 
which  combine  town  and  country,  seaside  and  hillside, 
the  historical  and  archaeological,  as  does  Largs.  It  pos- 
sesses a  singular  charm  for  all  who  desire  to  rest,  but 
not  to  rust.  There  are  walks  and  drives  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  or  over  nature's  carpet  across  the  moors 
by  "  the  back  o'  the  warld  "  to  Greenock,  with  a  glorious 
ever-changing  seascape  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
superb  undulating  country  of  grassy  uplands,  and  nestling 
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Ayrshire  homesteads,  with  the  rabbits  crossing  one's  path 
and  the  partridge  calling  on  the  heath — land  rich  with 
historic  records  of  a  thousand  years  or  more.  The  very 
excellent  local  guide  tells  us  that  at  one  time  Largs  "  was 
full  of  low  thatched  houses,  but  these  are  now  all  demol- 
ished, and  their  places  in  the  most  part  taken  by  three 
and  four-storey  tenements."  To  lovers  of  the  old  and 
picturesque  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  Largs  is  rapidly 
modernising.  This  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage. 
Fortunately  its  great  natural  attractions  of  climate,  and 
sea  and  shore,  and  moorland  and  hill,  cannot  be 
"  modernised."  In  these  Largs  possesses  an  unassailable 
asset.  Says  a  writer  in  1790,  "  Many  of  the  sickly 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley  have  felt  sensible 
advantages  from  the  air  of  Largs";  with  improved  sani- 
tary conditions  and  first-class  tenement  houses,  these 
"  advantages  "   are  unquestionably  trebled. 

The  Battle  Chronicles. 

Largs  is  familiar  to  every  Scottish  schoolboy.  He  will 
tell  you  it  was  there  that  Alexander  II.  in  1263  defeated 
Haco  and  his  Norwegians.  Thus  the  fact.  "But  let  us 
dip  for  a  moment  into  the  wealth  of  story  and  tradition 
which  has  gathered  around  the  memory  of  that  struggle 
on  the  shores  of  Largs.  For  the  nonce  let  us  go  to  that 
picturesque  record,  the  ancient  Sturlunga  Saga  and  the 
Flateyan  and  Frisian  MSS.,  from  which  the  Norwegian 
Chronicle  of  the  battle  is  compiled.  The  latter  was 
written  circa  1290.  It  is  rich  in  the  most  romantic  hues, 
and  amazingly  stimulates  the  imagination  in  its  recon- 
struction of  the  visionary  past.  Glance  at  the  description 
of  the  deep-chested  Viking  who,  when  he  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  conquer  Scotland,  "had  been  King  of 
Norway  six-and-forty  winters."  We  fancy  we  hear 
Sturla  sing  his  Raven's  ode  to  Haco  and  his  vikings: — 

"  The  boisterous  deep  that  girds  the  earth  bore  the  ships 
of  the  Protector  of  Thrones  west  from  the  streams  of  Gotelfa. 
A  glare  of  light  blazed  from  the  powerful,  far-famed  monarch 
while  carried  by  the  sea-borne  wooden  ships,  coursers  of 
Gestils  broke  to  the  roaring  waters.  The  swelling  sails  of 
keels  that  ride  the  foaming  surge  reflected  the  beams  of  the 
unrivalled  sun  around  the  umpire  of  wars." 
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A  Marine  Picture. 

Haco  sailed  to  the  Clyde  in  "  a  great  vessel,"  which 
was  constructed  at  Bergen.  "  It  was  built  entirely  of 
oak,  and  contained  twenty-seven  banks  of  oars.  It  was 
ornamented  with  heads  and  necks  of  dragons,  beautifully 
overlaid  with  gold."  He  had  also  many  other  well- 
appointed  ships,  and,  says  the  Chronicle,  "  it  was  a 
mighty  and  splendid  armament."  Picture  this  vessel  of 
Ilaco's  floating  past  the  Cumbraes  into  Largs  Bay,  the 
cold,  steel-blue  waters  of  the  firth  reflecting — as  it  some- 
times does  off  Largs — with  the  perfection  of  a  mirror, 
the  picturesque  marine  fabric,  with  her  regal  banner  at 
the  mast-head  and  her  decks  crowded  with  steel-clad  and 
helmet ed  Baerserks.  Such  spectacles  vanished  centuries 
ago,  but  as  marine  pictures  they  were  in  exquisite  corre- 
spondence with  the  splendours  of  the  martial  fancy  ashore 
— the  Scottish  knights,  with  their  golden  helmets  and 
gem-studded  belts,  who  awaited  for  and  defeated  Haco 
on  the  shores  of  Largs.  Of  these  martial  splendours  of 
a  barbaric  age  we  have  a  relic  in  the  famous  Hunterstone 
Brooch.  Fleeing  from  the  slaughter  on  the  shore,  some 
Norwegian  warrior  chief  dropped  it  at  the  base  of  the 
Hawking  Craig.  There  for  more  than  five  centuries  it 
lay  undisturbed,  until  a  couple  of  labourers,  going  to 
quarry  stones  in  1826,  stumbled  upon  it.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  relic  yet  discovered  of  the  Scoto-Scandinavian 
period,  and  is  not  only  the  finest  fibula  ever  found  in 
Scotland,  but  the  only  one  yet  discovered  bearing  runes — 
a  fact  of  which  Largs  has  reason  to  be  proud.  It  is  of 
solid  silver,  ornamented  with  gold  filigree  work,  and  its 
size  will  be  realised  when  we  state  that  its  pin  is  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  length.  Edinburgh's  Antiquarian 
Museum  was  lucky  enough  to  acquire  this  rarity. 

An  Astral  Phenomenon. 

The  Chronicle  mentions  a  strange  occurrence  which 
happened  when  the  King's  ship  lay  at  Ronaldsvoe  on  its 
voyage  to  Largs: — "  A  great  darkness  drew  over  the 
sun,  so  that  only  a  little  ring  was  bright  round  the  sun, 
and  it  continued  for  some  time."  The  ancient  chronicler 
thus  unconsciously  afforded  to  modern  science  the  means 
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of  exactly  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  Norwegian  expedi- 
tion. The  eclipse  was  calculated,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  5th  of  August,  1263,  and  to 
have  been  annular  at  Ronaldsvoe,  in  Orkney — a  notable 
example  of  the  clear  and  certain  light  reflected  by  the 
exact  sciences  upon  history.  No  need  to  describe  the 
battle.  It  has  been  outlined  by  all  our  historians,  and 
in  a  very  exhaustive  manner  by  a  Largs  antiquary,  ex- 
Provost  Paton,  who  published  a  brochure  on  the  subject. 
From  the  Bowen  Craig  to  Fairlie  was  unquestionably  the 
scene  of  the  struggle,  and  our  sketch  affords  a  good  idea 
of  the  present  sylvan  appearance  of  the  battlefield  of 
Largs. 

Older  Echoes. 

There  are  older  memories,  however,  lingering  around 
Largs,  memories  which  carry  us  back  to  the  times  when 
Agricola  and  his  Roman  legions  reared  their  turf  wall 
between  Bowling  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Chalmers,  in 
his  "  Caledonia/'  asserts  that  the  Romans  erected  their 
villas  along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  from  Kelly  Burn 
at  Largs  to  Irvine.  Remains  of  baths  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  notably  one  in  Largs  about  1820.  It  was 
unearthed  in  the  garden  of  Mrs  Hall,  the  local  post- 
mistress. In  the  same  garden,  and  some  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface,  a  man,  digging,  came  upon  a  fine 
pavement  of  square-shaped  tiles.  These  were  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  to  be  Roman.  Turning 
our  footsteps  northwards,  we  pass  through  sunny  Skel- 
morlie  and  Wemyss  Bay — so  called  from  the  fisherman, 
Bob  Wemyss,  who  owned  the  solitary  hut  which  stood  on 
the  shore  there  a  century  ago,  long  anterior  to  the  days 
of  villadom — to  Lord  Inverclyde's  stately  castle,  and  so 
to  Inverkip,  where,  by  the  old  kirkyard,  there  runs  an 
ancient  road  known  as  the  "  Causeway  " — another  relic 
of  Imperial  Rome,  as  may  also  be  the  weather-beaten 
old  bridge  near  the  farm  of  Dunrod. 

Witches  and  Warlocks. 

During  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  the  Keep  of 
Inverkip  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  Edwards; 
in   Barbour's  pungent    phrase,     "  It  wes   wel   stuffit  wt 
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Inglisehmen,"  and  it  was  to  its  shelter  there  came  Sir 
Philip  de  Mowbray  after  his  defeat  by  the  Douglas,  riding 
hard  by  Kilmarnock  and  Kilwinning  to  Ardrossan. 

"  Syne  thro'   the   Largis,   him   alane, 
Till  Innerkyp  " 

But  Inverkip  has  other  claims  to  fame.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  witches  and  warlocks. 
Of  the  Laird  of  Dunrod,  the  old  ballad  tells  us : — 

"  Auld  Dunrod  was  a  goustie  carle, 
As   ever   ye    micht   see ; 
And  gin  he  was  na  a  warlock  wicht, 
There  was  nane   in  the  haill   countrie." 

Truly  he  must  have  been  a  warlock,  for,  by  the 
apparently  simple  process  of  sticking  a  bourtree  pin  in 
his  castle  wa' — 

"  He  milkit  the  Laird  o'  Kellie's  kye, 
And  a'   the  kye   o'    Dunoon ; 
And  auld  Dunrod  gat  far  mair  milk 
Than   wad   mak'    a   gabbart   soom." 


The  Largs  Sailor  Boy. 

And  does  not  tradition  tell  us  it  was  an  Inverkip  witch 
who  gave  shelter  one  wild  winter's  night  to  a  Largs  sailor 
boy?  As  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  her  hut  watching  her 
preparing  some  diabolical  hell-broth  in  a  long  black 
cauldron,  there  entered  another  witch,  who,  fishing  some- 
thing like  a  nightcap  from  out  the  mysterious  brew, 
placed  it  on  her  head,  and  saying  these  mystic  words, 
"  Hilloa  for  Cantvre/'  vanished  up  the  lum.  Back  came 
the  night-cap  with  a  thud  on  the  floor,  and  the  second 
witch  went  through  the  same  performance.  Jack  was  a 
bold  young  fellow,  and  when  the  night-cap  returned  for 
the  third  time,  he  placed  it  on  his  head,  shouted  "  Hilloa 
for  Cantyre!  "  and  before  he  could  count  three  he  found 
himself  high  in  the  air  and  halfway  across  the  Sound 
of  Kilbrannan.  Arrived  at  Mull,  he  found  a  great 
assemblage  of  witches  and  warlocks,  and  "  Auld  Clootie  " 
himself  in  their  midst.  His  Satanic  Majesty  proposed 
they  spend  the  evening  in  the  wine-cellars  of  the  King 
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of  France,  and  in  an  instant  the  company  were  in  the 
air  winging  their  way  to  the  French  capital.  In  the 
cellars  Jack,  unfortunately,  got  rather  drunk,  and  emit- 
ting an  oath,  "  in  an  instant  a'  was  dark."  He  was 
discovered  in  the  cellars  the  next  morning,  and  the  French 
King  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.  As  a  last  desperate 
resource,  Jack  begged  the  hangman  to  allow  him  to  wear 
his  night-cap.  No  sooner  was  it  on  his  head  than  he 
shouted  "  Hilloa  for  Largs!  "  flew  up  in  the  air,  leaving 
King,  hangman,  and  crowd  gaping  with  astonishment, 
and  landed  safe  and  sound  on  the  Bowen  Craig,  whence 
he  made  his  wray  to  his  home  in  Largs,  where,  says  this 
old  tradition,  he  lived  happy  ever  after.  And  those  who 
care  to  wTander  up  the  rugged  road  by  the  Routenburn 
may  see  for  themselves,  next  the  old  farm  of  Outerwards, 
the  site  of  the  Witches'  Hut,  where  these  strange  matters 
were  enacted  in  the  closing  year  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Montgomeries. 
In  the  midst  of  the  old  grass-grown  kirkyard  of  Largs 
there  stands  a  strange  relic  of  other  days  in  the  Skel- 
morlie  Aisle,  with  its  curious  mediaeval  ceiling,  painted, 
as  the  signature  on  one  of  the  panels  tells  us,  by  "I. 
Stalker,  1638  " — a  couple  of  years  after  the  aisle  had 
been  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomerie  of  Skelmorlie. 
To  this  vault  Sir  Robert  was  wont  to  come  at  the  dead 
of  night,  and  perform  his  devotions.  We  can  still  see 
the  leaden  coffins  of  these  old  Montgomeries.  Down  a 
few  steps  and  into  a  dusky  chamber  of  stone,  and  we  see 
them  silently  reposing  on  their  stone  shelves.  It  induces 
strange  fancies  to  think  that  in  one  of  these  grey  caskets 
rests  the  mouldering  bones  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  the 
gallant  "  Skottishe  knyght  "  who  on  Otterburn's  field — 

" set  uppon-e  the  lord  Perse 

A  dynte  that  wes  full  soare; 
With  a  suar  spear  of  a  myghte  tre 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Perse  bore." 

But  "  an  arow  that  a  claith  yarde  wes  lang  "  sealed  Sir 
Hugh's  fate,  and  he  was  borne  home  to  sleep  with  his 
fathers  in  the  old  aisle  by  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  at 
Largs; 
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TuRRETED    KeLBURN. 

From  the  quaint  "  pump  -well  "  in  the  Gallowgate  we 
make  our  way  through  the  straggling  town,  whose  long 
shadows  wink  drowsily  in  the  heat  of  this  summer's  day. 
Away   far   above   us,    and    in   cool,    green,     and   breezy 
heights,    stands   the   solitary   cot   which    rejoices    in    the 
descriptive  Scotticism,    Cock-ma-lane.        Over  the  Gogo 
Burn,   which  once  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  struggling 
Scot   and   Norwegian,    we  go   toward   Kelburn,    the   old- 
world  home  of  the  Barrs  of  Glasgow.     Our  sketch  shows 
the  fine  mediaeval  character  of  this  ancient  keep.    Gossipy 
old   Timothy   Pont,   writing  in   1600,    tells  us   it  is    "  a 
goodly  building,  well  planted,  having  beautiful  orchards 
and  gardens."     Kelburn   Castle  has   taken   on   a   richer 
and  mellower  beauty  since  the  time  when  Pont  perambu- 
lated the  district  of  Cunningham  and  Ayr,   and  gazing 
upon  its  ample  proportions  engenders  a  tolerable  respect 
for  the  constructive  powers  of  our  ancestors.       Its  story 
stretches  far  back  on  the  pathway  of  the  centuries.    When 
the  wild  winds  raged   adown    the  Clyde  and    scattered 
Haco's  dragon-ships  in  the  good  old  days  of  1263,  Kel- 
burn looked  down  upon  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  Firth, 
and  its  men-at-arms  would  smile  grimly  at  the  wrecking 
of  the  enemy's   vessels.        The   race — the   Boyles — from 
which  Lord  Glasgow  sprang  have  played  a  gallant  part  on 
the  stage  of  Scottish  History.     Richard  Boyle  of  Kelburn 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  III. ;  his  son  Robert 
signed  the  famous  Ragman  Roll  in  1296,  and  so  on  for 
many  centuries  in  war  and  peace  or  negotiations  of  any 
kind  with  England  we  find  the  family  prominent.     The 
Englishman   Billings,    on   his   celebrated   sketching  tour, 
paid  due  devoir  to  Kelburn,  and  affords  us  the  informa- 
tion that  "it  has  the  only  ancient  metallic  termination 
to  the  turrets  which  the  writer  has  met  with  "  in  England 
or  Scotland.     And  the  setting  of  the  grey  old  keep  on 
the  richly  sylvan  heights  above  the  battlefield  of  Largs 
is  of  rare  and  unsurpassed  beauty. 

The  Camp  of  the  Scots. 

If  place-names  be  an  indication  of  the  ancient  character 
of  a  district,  then  those  about  Largs  may  be  said  to  have 
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preserved  for  us  the  memory  of  the  battle  fought  on  its 
shores  six  centuries  ago.  Killingcraig,  Burlygait, 
Kipping-burn,  and  Camphill  are  significant  surely.  And 
at  Camphill,  which  we  found  after  a  good  seven  miles 
tramp  over  hills  and  moorlands  from  Largs  town,  we  can 
yet  trace  the  mouldering  lines  of  the  camp  where  the 
Scottish  army  lay  prior  to  the  engagement,  and  watching 
Haco's  fleet  harrying  the  coasts  of  Ayr  as  it  sailed  up 
the  firth  towards  the  Cumbraes.  It  is  a  bleak,  exposed 
spot,  as  our  sketch  reveals;  as  a  military  camp  it  might 
be  considered  ideal.  Largs  has  a  plethora  of  other  inter- 
ests— the  Prophet's  Grave  and  Brisbane  Glen,  the  sandy 
stretches  of  beach,  the  steamers,  and  the  fine  sweeping 
promenades.  These  are  all  attractive.  It  is  a  wholly 
delightful  coast  resort  in  spring  and  summer,  and  much 
more  tolerable  than  is  generally  supposed  in  autumn  and 
winter. 


DOUGLASDALE. 
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CAIRN  TABLE  on  the  west, 
and  Tinto  on  the  east, 
keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  Yale  of  Douglas,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  Western  holi- 
day districts  awaiting  exploration. 
Botli  these  mountain  heights 
enshrine  in  their  names  memories 
of  shadowy  and  mysterious  figures 
that  come  and  go  in  the  mists  of 
eld.  Tradition,  lingering  around  the  moss-grown  couple 
of  cairns  which  confer  a  name  upon  the  former,  tells  us 
that  long,  long  ago  Druidical  priests  celebrated  their 
pagan  rites  on  the  table  of  stone  erected  there — hence 
cairn-table.  On  Tinto  the  baal-fires  may  have  gleamed, 
for  so  the  name  signifies — the  hill  of  fire.  From  Cairn 
Table  the  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  moor, 
and  distant  sea,  which  is  unrolled  to  one's  gaze  was 
perfectly  wonderful  on  the  beautiful  June  day  that  we 
climbed  over  its  scaurs  and  through  its  heather  and  thick 
bracken  up  to  the  summit,  1942  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Westwards  we  look  down  on  Aird's  Moss,  with 
its  memories  of  the  Bloody  Clavers  and  the  sorely-perse- 
cuted Covenanters.  Stretching  east  for  seven  miles  we 
see  the  valley  adown  which  the  sparkling  trout-stream 
of  Douglas  Water  meanders.  The  three  silvery  streaks 
which  wind  through  the  green  haughs  to  join  the  parent 
stream  are  the  Elespine,  Kinnocks,  and  Monks,  all  rare 
haunts  for  the  disciples  of  the  rod  and  line,  and,  best  of 
all,  all  free  and  keeperless  !  For  six  miles  of  the  open 
dale,  and  amid  swelling,  richly-wooded  uplands,  clinging 
about  spaces  of  tilth  and  pasture,  they  seem  musically 
murmurous,  their  waters  dancing  for  very  joy  in  the 
summer  sunlight.  At  the  foot  of  Cairn  Table  Ve  come 
at  the  springs  which  give  birth  to  the  Douglas  Water. 
The  fine  old  coaching  road  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Ayr 
follows  the  river  down  the  dale.  The  highways  authori- 
ties of  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  are  energetic, 
and  pedestrians  and  cyclists  who  care  to  ramble  through 
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Douglas  Dale  will  cordially  agree  upon  the  "  good-going  " 
character  of  the  road.  From  Cairn  Table  we  see  it 
sweeping  up  and  down;  and  as  we  tramp  it,  we  pass 
between  fail-dykes  hung  with  ferns  and  grasses  and 
flowers,  a  beautiful  fencing  that  gives  way  at  times  to 
the  bracken  and  heath  of  the  hillside.  That  modern 
abomination,  twisted  wire,  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to 
Douglasdale;  and  the  ramping  motor  car  seems  equally 
a  stranger  to  the  valley,  as  we  did  not  meet  a  single 
specimen   during  our   long  day's   tramp. 

Douglas  Town. 

The  life  of  the  Dale  centres  in  the  old-world  village  of 
Douglas.  It  lies  37  miles  2  furlongs  from  the  Cross  of 
Glasgow.  It  is  a  curious  old  place,  full  of  nooks  and 
crannies  and  corners,  where  the  sunshine  plays  hide  and 
seek  around  mediaeval  gables  of  worn  and  grey  crow- 
steps,  and  lights  up  old-fashioned  doorways  and  their 
sculptured  lintels,  which,  with  characteristic  good  sense, 
have  been  scrupulously  preserved  by  the  dalesmen  who 
inhabit  this  fine  old  town.  Its  main  street  straggles  up 
and  down  an  elevation  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  and 
the  sunlight  shows  us  that  somewhat  rare  feature,  a  clean 
picturesqueness.  It  is  a  village  set  on  a  breezy  hill, 
surrounded  by  fresh  green  haughs,  forest,  and  bracken, 
and  it  looks  down  on  a  limpid  river,  with  shady  pools, 
where  the  trout  dive  deep  into  stillness  and  coolness.  It  is 
off  the  beaten  highways  of  commerce.  It  is  not  troubled 
with  many  visitors,  and  the  man  or  woman  with  a  day  of 
liberty,  a  love  of  the  open  road  and  of  God's  own  sun- 
shine, will  feel  glad  that  Douglas  has  been  passed  by  the 
world.  To-day  it  is  a  quaint,  out-of-the-way,  overgrown 
hamlet  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  but  able  to  boast  of 
a  story  stretching  back  well-nigh  a  thousand  years — a 
story  which  many  a  bloated  overgrown  city  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  be  able  to  call  its  own. 

The  Rambling  Brotherhood. 

To  the  artist,  the  photographer,  the  angler,  the  lover 
of  old  wild  places  where  you  hear  naught  but  the  cry 
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of  the  whaup,  places  where  the  soft  winds  blow  the  sun 
blaze  into  kisses — in  a  word,  to  the  great  and  growing 
brotherhood  of  Glasgow  ramblers — the  Dale  of  the 
Douglases  and  their  old  town  by  the  banks  of  Douglas 
Water  are  worthy  of  exploration.  To  those  who  love  to 
spend   their   summer   holidays   in   quiet   retreats — in   the 
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parlance  of  our  medical  mentors,  in  "  restful  surround- 
ings " — to  the  archaeologist,  the  antiquarian,  to  the  lover 
of  the  splendid  story  of  Scottish  independence  and  the 
men  who  fought  for  it,  the  Dale  is  possessed  of  a  wealth 
of  charm.  Its  story  is  primarily  the  story  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  and  the  story  of  the  house  of  Douglas  was 
for  many  centuries  the  story  of  Scotland.  There  are 
memories  of  the  Covenanters,   and  you  may  speak  with 
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folks  whose  forebears  took  their  share — and  a  good  one, 
too — in  the  fights  under  the  banner  of  "  The  Blue 
Blanket." 

"  Saynct  Bride's  Eyre:." 

The  chief  glory  of  the  Dale  is  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride, 
around  which  the  village  has  gathered  during  the  800  years 
of  its  existence.  Its  quaint  belfry  bears  a  clock  with  the 
date  1565.  Village  tradition  says  it  was  gifted  to  the 
chapel  by  Queen  Mary  as  a  thankoffering  to  the  saint 
when  she  married  Darnley.  All  that  remains  of  the 
original  church  is  the  choir,  but  the  singular  beauty  of 
that  fragment  suggests  how  magnificent  must  have  been 
its  proportions  in  the  days  when  mediaeval  monks  told 
their  beads  and  chanted  their  evensong  beneath  its  roof. 
It  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  history  about  1202,  when 
Fretheskin,  parson  of  Dufglas,  witnessed  a  charter  grant- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  monks  of  Kelso.  Since  1259, 
when  Marjory  Abernethy,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Douglas,  was 
laid  to  rest  there,  St.  Bride's  has  been  the  burial-place 
of  this  princely  race  during  all  these  centuries.  The 
recumbent  figure  of  Marjory  Abernethy,  of  some  dark 
stone  and  sadly  time-worn,  still  reposes  in  the  corner  of 
the  choir,  where  it  was  erected  650  years  ago  !  And,  in 
the  vault  beneath  Marjory's  statue,  generations  of  dead 
Douglases  in  their  leaden  coffins,  curiously  emblazoned 
with  coats  of  armour,  occupy  row  upon  row  of  stone 
shelves,  still  and  silent  in  their  dusky  and  chill  chamber 
of  stone.  Barbour  tells  us  of  "  the  aventurous  castell 
of  Douglas,  that  to  kep  sa  peralous  wes." 

Thomas  Dickson. 

In  the  English  as  well  as  the  Scotch  chronicles  and 
in  Rymer's  Feeder  a  occur  frequent  notice  of  Douglas 
Castle.  Hume  of  Godscroft  in  his  quaint  history  tells  us 
the  romantic  story  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  love  pledge 
to  hold  the  castle  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  surrender 
all  hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour,  with  the  tragic 
consequences  of  the  vow.  The  story  takes  us  to  the  kirk 
of  St.  Bride.  Thomas  Dickson  of  Hazelside  advised  Sir 
James  Douglas  that  on  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  English 
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garrison  from  Douglas  Castle  went  to  St.  Bride's  Kirk, 
he  would  give  the  word  and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and 
Douglas  and  his  men  would  come  up  at  once.  Dickson 
was  slain  in  the  terrible  fight  at  the  door  of  St.  Bride's, 
and  of  the  English  trapped  in  the  kirk  "  ewa  that  off 
thretty  levyt  nane."  Sir  James  took  his  prisoners  to  the 
castle,  where  in  revenge  of  Dickson's  death  he  slew  them. 
He  then  took  the  meal  and  malt  of  the  Castle,  the  corn 
and  grain,  and  heaped  them  together;  struck  out  the 
heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons  and  let  the  drink  soak 
through  the  mess,  and  then  he  cast  his  dead  prisoners 
on  the  top  of  all,  burning  the  lot: — 

"  A  foule  melle  thar  gane  tae  mak, 
For  meile   and   malt,   and   bluid,   and   wyne, 
Ran  all  to  gidder  in  a  mellyne, 
That  was  unsemly  for  to  se, 
Tharfu  the  men  of  that  countre 
For  swa  fele  thar  mellvt  wer, 
Callit  it  the   '  Douglas  Larder.'  " 

Dickson  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  the  door  of  the 
kirk.  His  grave  was  at  one  time  marked  by  a  curious 
old  stone  showing  a  man  cut  through  the  middle  and 
holding  up  his  entrails.  Old  folks  still  remember  that 
stone,  but  it  is  lost  now.  Hazelsicle  was  occupied  for 
centuries  by  Dicksons,  and  many  gentlemen  in  Lanark- 
shire, including  the  honourable  member  for  the  Central 
Division  of  Glasgow,  Mr  Scott  Dickson,  trace  their  descent 
from  Thomas  Dickson,  who  fought  at  St.  Bride's  Kirk 
with  the  English  about  the  year  1312. 

Precious  Relics. 

And  to  the  kirk  of  St.  Bride  there  came  on  a  winter's 
eve  in  1360  the  body  of  the  good  and  great  Sir  James 
after  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of 
the  Bruce.     Let  us  quote  from  the  gossipy  Barbour  once 
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And   the   banys   honorabilly 

In  tel  the  kyrk  of  Douglas  war 

Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  care ; 

Schyr  Archibald  his  sone  gert  syn 

Off  alabystir,  lath  fair  and  fyne, 

Ordane    a  tumb    sae    richly 

As  it  behowyt  to  swa  worthy." 
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The  effigy  is  not  of  alabaster  but  of  dark  stone,  cross- 
legged,  and  Douglas  is  shown  in  Crusader's  armour.  A 
precious  relic  also  preserved  in  St.  Bride's  is  the  silver 
casket  which  contains  the  withered  heart  of  the  good  Sir 
James  of  Douglas.  Alongside  of  it  is  another  small  silver 
casket  in  which  reposes  all  that  is  left  of  the  heart  of 
Archibald  Douglas,  famous  in  history  as  Bell  the  Cat,  who 
died  in  1514. 

The  Inglis  Aisle  Tradition. 

In  the  ruined  aisle  of  St.  Bride's,  with  its  fine  old 
doorway  shown  in  our  sketch  of  the  kirk,  there  are  buried 
none  but  scions  of  the  Inglis  family.  An  inscription  on 
the  lid  of  a  stone  coffin  which  lies  in  the  aisle  tells  us 
that  this  is  "  the  sepulchre  off  the  Inglises  in  Braidlie, 
1432."  The  lid  has  been  broken,  and  the  remains  of 
the  cold  inhabitant  have  been  gathered  together  at  some 
time,  and  we  see  them  in  a  square  lead  box  inside  the 
stone  casket.  We  imagine  the  sarcophagus  of  stone  is 
of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  date  on  the  lid.  An  old 
lady  told  us  a  traditional  story  of  an  Inglis  who  long  ago 
hid  in  the  barn  of  Weston  Farm,  heard  the  English  dis- 
cuss their  plans  for  taking  Douglas  Castle,  slipped  away 
and  warned  Douglas,,  and  when  asked  what  he  wanted 
as  a  reward,  replied  that  "  he  only  wanted  to  sleep  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  Douglas  " — hence  the  Inglis  Aisle. 
There  was  long  a  rhyme  on  the  aisle  preserved  in  Douglas- 
dale,  but  of  this  our  old  lady  could  only  recall  one 
mutilated  fragment: — 

"  It   was   gien   to   Inglis 
And  Inglis'  bairns, 
And   a'   that  lie  in  Inglis'   airms." 

Tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  one  lame  Inglis  who 
refused  to  be  buried  in  the  aisle,  on  the  very  practical 
grounds  that  "  whan  it  comes  tae  the  risin',  the  rest  o' 
the  fowks  will  be  ower  the  tap  o'  the  Broonhill  afore  a' 
could  scrauchle  ower  the  dike." 

Old  Inns. 

Overlooking  the  sacred  God's  Acre  where  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  sleep  stands  a  quaint  old  hostelry — 
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the  Sun  Inn.  To  it  on  the  eve  of  the  22nd  July,  1680, 
came  riding  from  the  stricken  field  of  Aird's  Moss  Captain 
James  Bruce  of  Earlshall  and  his  dragoons,  who  that 
day  had  defeated  the  Cameronians.  One  of  the  latter 
carried  a  ghastly  burden  in  a  bag  which  hung  from  his 
saddle — the   head    and   hands   of   Richard   Cameron,    the 
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EFFIGY    OF    THE     "GOOD    SIR    JAMES,"     1330. 
(Sketched  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Home.) 

Covenanter,  whom  they  had  slain.  A  sum  of  5000  merks 
had  been  offered  for  Cameron's  head,  dead  or  alive,  so 
the  soldiers  drank  long  and  deep  that  night  to  the 
"  success  "  of  their  day's  work.  Clear  and  unvarying 
tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  these  doings,  distinct 
and  sharp,  and  the  room  in  which  Cameron's  head  was 
kept  overnight  is  pointed  out.  It  is  known  as  the  Stone 
Room.     It  was  at  one  period  the  Court  Hall  of  Douglas 
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Burgh  of  Barony  Court,  and  in  the  cell  underneath,  with 
its  curious  arched  roof  and  six  feet  thick  walls — now  used 
as  the  inn  bar — there  was  confined  for  the  night  Hackston 
of  Rathillet  and  four  other  prisoners — John  Pollock, 
William  Manuel,  John  Malcolm,  and  Archibald  Alison. 
Flushed  with  drink  and  victory  the  party  proceeded  to 
Lanark,  where  in  the  house  of  John  Arcle  they  asked 
the  good  wife  if  she  would  buy  calves'  heads.  They  rolled 
out  the  martyr's  head  and  played  football  with  it.  The 
sight  of  the  bloody  relics  made  the  woman  faint,  and  they 
then  got  orders  to  "  take  up  the  old  dam'd  Whig-bitch." 
It  was  gallant  work,  surely !  The  old  Sun  hostel  has  wit- 
nessed strange  doings.  Clavers  himself  was  hereabout  in 
the  year  1684,  and  his  dragoons  were  often  at  the  Sun. 
An  unfortunate  tailor,  James  Gavin  by  name,  was 
"  suspect,"  and  thinking  it  would  be  good  sport,  they 
hacked  the  ears  from  off  his  head,  using  his  own  shears 
to  perform  the  brutal  act.  The  village  tradition  says 
lie  was  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  the  Barbadoes,  but 
escaped  and  came  back  to  his  native  town,  and  the  stone 
lintel  which  he  carved  with  his  own  hands  as  a  memorial 
of  the  deed  is  still  over  the  doorway  of  the  little  cottage 
he  resided  in.  An  erring  heiress  of  an  aristocratic  family 
and  a  groom  she  loved  rather  well  forms  the  romance 
which  clings  around  the  old  Cross  Keys  Inn,  with  its 
remarkable  fireplace.  Our  "  Lintel  "  sketch  shows  these 
among  others. 

Otpier  Memories. 

In  July,  1831,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  struggling  in  vain 
against  the  bodily  weakness  which  presaged  the  end, 
visited  Douglas  so  as  to  get  some  local  colour  for  his 
romance  of  "  Castle  Dangerous."  He  spent  the  night, 
Lockhart  tells  us,  at  the  inn  of  Douglas  Mill,  and  at 
an  early  hour  next  morning  proceeded  to  inspect,  under 
the  care  of  Thomas  IladdoW,  one  of  Lord  Douglas's 
tenants,  the  Castle  of  Douglas  and  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride 
with  its  tombs,  mutilated  by  the  soldiery  of  Cromwell, 
of  a  family  "  whose  coronet  (says  Scott)  often  counter- 
poised the  crown."  Of  the  redoubtable  Castle  of  Douglas, 
the  scene  of  the  Douglas   Larder,    there  remains   but   a 
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small  detached  fragment  covered  with  ivy,  and  close  to 
the  present  fine  mansion.  Its  situation  is  commanding, 
and  great  expense  must  have  been  lavished  on  the  stately 
environs  with  their  sweep  of  richly  undulating  woodland. 
On  the  haugh  which  lies  between  the  Castle  and  the  Kirk 
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THE    OLD    SUN    INN,     DOUGLAS    VILLAGE. 


of  St.  Bride  James  Earl  of  Angus,  son  of  the  second 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  raised  the  Cameronian  Regiment  in 
1689,  and  a  finely-conceived  statue  of  the  Earl  dominates 
the  scene.  Looking  across  the  river  is  a  narrow  hollow 
that  bears  the  ominous  name  of  Bloodmire — Sink  or 
Syke.  According  to  local  tradition,  it  was  there  that 
Sir  James  Douglas  intercepted  and  slew  part  of  the  garri- 
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son  of  the  castle  while  De  Walton  was  in  command,  and 
the  burn  which  wimples  through  the  hollow  to-day  is  said 
to  have  ran  red  for  three  days  after  the  slaughter.  These 
are  but  some  of  the  memories  which  linger  around 
Douglasdale.  The  countiyside  is  full  of  them,  and  the 
wayfarer  who  holidays  in  the  Dale  will  find  them  for  him- 
self. He  will  also  find  the  air  pulsing  briskly  and  sweetly 
off  the  hills,  pure  from  their  moorland  heights  and 
rustically  scented  by  the  upland  plants.  At  Douglas 
Cross  on  a  summer's  afternoon  he  may  hear  the  curlewT 
calling  on  its  mate.  The  freshest  and  most  invigorating 
airs  one  could  wish  blow  here,  and  the  glorious  wine  of 
life  runs  free  for  the  wayfarer. 


ARDRISHAIG. 


LOCH  FYNE  enjoys  a  wonderful  reputation  as  the 
haunt  of  the  homely  herring.  It  is  not  a 
spurious,  shoddy,  modern  fame,  but  one  based 
upon  a  most  respectable  ancestry.  Centuries  before 
the  very  name  of  our  western  metropolis,  Gashu, 
Glasgw,  or  Glasgow,  appears  in  the  old  monkish 
chronicles  of  Jocelin,  the  Monk  of  Furness,  c. 
1100,  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Loch  Fyne  fish  had 
spread  far  ayont  the  Point  of  Ardlamont.  It  is  said 
that  hardy  Netherlander  washed  northwards  through  the 
stormy  seas  of  the  Irish  Channel  and  up  the  long  reaches 
of  the  Clyde  to  purchase  the  succulent  herrings  in  the 
dim  and  distant  ninth  century — a  couple  of  hundred  years 
before  Jocelin  wandered  along  the  furze-clad  slopes  of  the 
Molendinar. 

Blowing  the  Cobwebs  Away. 

The  pleasures  of  a  holiday  are  greatly  enhanced  if 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and  legends  and 
traditions  that  time  has  woven  around  the  neighbourhood 
through  which  we  wander.  Loch  Fyne  is  redolent  of 
many.  Ardrishaig  was  the  objective  of  one  of  our 
rambles.  It  was  blowing  fresh  off  Ardlamont  Point  as 
our  steamer  dipped  her  nose  into  the  short  and  ugly  sea 
rolling  up  from  the  south-west.  Those  fond  of  a  heave — 
and  what  lover  of  the  sea  is  not? — get  a  tolerably  good 
one  hereabouts.  It  is  fine  to  stand  amidships  and  see 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  vessel  upborne,  and  all  aslant 
lying  poised  for  an  instant  until  the  groaning  paddles 
send  her  forward  with  a  rush.  She  comes  and  goes,  and 
dips  and  .rolls,  again  and  again.  As  her  bow  heaves  to 
the  brine,  we  see  her  wet  sides  gleaming  against  the 
yeast,  while  the  smoke  of  her  funnels  is  driven  flat  upon 
the  foaming  water.  It  is  a  day  that  blows  the  city's 
cobwebs  from  the  brain. 

Ancient  Fisheries. 

How  many  thousands  of  dead  and  gone  fishermen  have 
steered  their  brown-sailed  luggers  past  Skipness  and  into 
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Loch  Fyne  on  just  such  a  day  as  we  experienced?  The 
broad-beamed  Dutchman  and  the  volatile  Mosoo  were 
familiar  with  the  land  and  water  hereabouts.  If  some 
of  these  ancient  mariners  could  rise  from  their  graves 
alter  a  sleep  of  as  many  centuries  as  have  passed  since 
Bruce,  taking  a  hint  from  the  strategy  of  old  Magnus 
Barefoot, 

"  Geit    his    sehippis    weth    sailles    ga 
Owt  ower  betwix  the  Tarbarts  Twa," 

they  would  tell  you  that  the  changes,  as  viewed  from 
the  loch,  were  much  less  than  they  found  ashore.  But 
during  all  these  centuries  the  fame  of  the  "  Loch  Fyne's  " 
has  not  changed.  In  1527  Hector  Boece  tells  us  quaintly 
that  "  in  Lochfine  is  mair  plente  of  hering  than  is  in  ony 
seis  of  albion."  Half  a  century  later,  1578,  Bishop 
Leslie,  the  historian,  metaphorically  smacks  his  lips  when 
he  says : — l '  In  the  Wester  Seizes,  the  hail  harvest  and 
beginning  of  winter  is  a  gret  schule  of  herring,  but  in 
na  place  sa  fatt  and  of  sa  pleasand  a  taste  as  in  that  loch 
mair  westerlie,  quhilke  afore  we  expressed  under  the 
name  of  (Loch)  Fine."  And  then  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in  1603  speaks  of  the  Dutch 
selling  some  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  herring  to  other 
nations  and  employing  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  herring  trade,  "all  these  men  being  employed 
and  all  their  fish  being  caught  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  notably  on  Loch  Fvne." 


Pennant  and  Others. 

In  his  Scottish  tour  of  1770,  Pennant  tells  us  that 
"Lochfyne  is  noted  for  the  vast  shoals  of  herring  that 
appear  here  in  July  and  continue  till  January.  The 
highest  is  from  September  to  Christmas,  when  near  six 
hundred  boats,  with  four  men  in  each,  are  employed. 
It  is  computed  that  each  boat  gets  about  £40  in  the 
season.  The  present  price  is  £1  4s.  per  barrel,"  and 
so  on.  Prebendary  Gilpin  visited  Loch  Fyne  six  years 
after  Pennant,  and  after  remarking  upon  the  "  innumer- 
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able  shoals  "  of  herring,  states  that  "  about  six  hundred 
boats  are  sometimes  employed  in  taking  them."  "  An 
English  gentleman  "  who  made  "  a  tour  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  1785,"  remarks  about  "Loch-Fine"  that 
this  arm  of  the  sea  produces  herrings  in  great  abundance, 
cod,  haddocks,  whitings,"  and  that  "  five  hundred  boats 
are  employed  in  the  proper  season  for  fishing." 
Chalmers  in  his  "  Caledonia  "  says: — "  The  value  of  the 
herrings  which  were  caught  in  Loch  Fyne  in  1794  and 
1795  has  been  computed  at  more  than  £40,000  per 
year." 

Ardrishaig  Quay. 

Our  ancient  mariner  would  have  good  reason  to  say 
there  were  more  changes  ashore  than  on  the  loch.  Time 
was  when  at  the  quay  of  Ardrishaig  there  was  much 
activity  and  much  bustle.  The  herrings  were  then  packed 
in  boxes  and  despatched  to  the  Glasgow  market  in  the 
cargo  boats  Mary  Jane  and  Inveraray  Castle.  But  within 
recent  years  the  smart  screw  vessels  follow  the  herring 
fleet  and  purchase  the  fish  on  the  fishing  grounds. 
Ardrishaig  Quay  is  quieter  to-day,  and  the  arrival  of 
our  steamer  is  quite  an  event  in  these  times.  The 
harbour  is  quaint  and  picturesque,  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  glories  of  Ardrishaig  from  the  painter's  or  camera 
man's  point  of  view.  At  any  time  of  the  day  you  will 
find  venerable  but  well-preserved  fishermen  in  possession 
of  the  roadways  that  lead  from  the  quay  to  the  old  grey 
town.  If  they  do  not  sleep  there,  they  often  indulge  in 
a  siesta  on  sunny  afternoons  under  the  cool  shadows  of 
a  boat. 

Historic  Notes. 

It  is  not  an  old  town  as  Scottish  towns  go.  We  spoke 
to  an  old  lady  whose  father  built  the  first  house  in  the 
place  as  we  see  it  to-day.  That  would  be  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Generally  speaking,  the  town  is 
coeval  with  the  opening  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  Prior  to 
the  construction  of  this  waterway,  says  Mr  Colin  Leitch, 
F.S.A.  (Scot.),  in  his  excellent  monograph,   "  there  were 
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only  a  few  scattered  houses  on  the  hillside  and  along 
the  shore."  But  Ardrishaig  has  "  birsed  yont  "  since 
that  time,  and  has  now  blossomed  into  a  nice  little  seaside 
village.  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  the  originator  of  the 
Crinan   Canal,    and   the   plans   were   provided    by   Sir   J. 
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THE    OLD    COTTAGK. 

(A  Picturesque  Note  on  the  Crinan  Canal.) 


Rennie,  the  eminent  engineer.  It  was  constructed  prin- 
cipally to  enable  the  small  watering  craft  trading  to  the 
western  seaboard,  to  escape  the  dreaded  and  turbulent 
seas  which  surge  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.      To-day  it 

is  famous  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  most  important — 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting — sections  of  the 
celebrated  "Royal  Route "  to  the  Highlands.  It  was 
opened  in  180L  and  owing  to  various  financial  causes. 
the  entire  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury. 
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A  Link  with  Ancient  Govan. 

From  Ardrishaig  it  is  a  pleasant  afternoon's  ramble  to 
the  clean  and  pleasant  township  of  Lochgilphead.  On 
the  road  thence  wre  pass  the  remains  of  the  very  ancient 
kirkyard  of  Kiklnskland,  and  to  city  folks  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  this  old  God's  acre  constitutes  a  link  with 
the  founders  of  the  Church  of  Govan.  Kilduskland  means 
the  Churchlands  of  Constantine,  or  the  church  lands 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  holy  man.  Constantine, 
as  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us,  built  a  church  at  Govan 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Kintyre 
to  convert  the  natives  there  to  the  Christian  religion. 
He  wTas  martyred  some  time  about  590,  and  his  body 
was  conveyed  from  Kintyre  by  his  faithful  servants  and 
buried  in  the  monastery  he  had  erected  at  Govan.  A 
chapel  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  churchyard 
was  removed  during  the  construction  of  the  Crinan  Canal. 


A  Sylvan  Waterway. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  indeed  by  the  banks  of  the  canal 
■ — the  favourite  wTith  those  who  care  to  rusticate  at 
Ardrishaig.  There  are  no  beach  minstrels,  white  or  black, 
or  phonographs,  fortune-tellers,  phrenologists,  and  photo- 
graphers, nor  vendors  of  ice-cream.  But  it  gives  us  a 
charming  elysium  of  leaf  and  stream.  Wild  at  times, 
yet  not  barren,  remote,  yet  not  desolate,  it  forms  one 
of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  that  district,  and  a  more 
delightful  relaxation  from  the  stress  of  serious  sight-seeing 
than  the  exploration  of  the  Crinan  Canal  from  the 
entrance  lock  right  over  Cairnbaan  and  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  watershed  to  "  the  island  paradise"  of  Crinan, 
could  not  be  imagined.  Our  sketches  of  "  Millar's 
Bridge"  and  "  The  Old  Cottage"  will  serve  to  convey 
the  rustic  beauty  of  its  banks. 

Other  Interests. 

Of  other  interests  there  are  many.  At  the  waterfall 
by  the  Glen  Fyne  Distillery  there  is  a  wild  gorge  worth 
exploring.     It  is  knowrn  as  the  Robbers'  Den.     From  an 
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eyrie  far  up  the  glen  it  is  said  that  a  clansman  named 
M*  Vicar  used  to  issue  forth  and  harry  the  country  and 
the  cattle.  We  climbed  up  the  steep  crag  on  which  his 
castle  or  house  was  built,  and  looked  upon  the  mouldering 
remains  of  the  walls,  and  from  their  heights  gazed  on  a 
scene  which  might  have  been  taken  from  the  sketch-book 
of  Salvator  Rosa.  Wandering  further  on  we  pass  Loch- 
gilphead— or  Polgilib  (its  old  name),  which  means  the 
pool  of  the  marshy  ground.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  treaty  entered  into  in  1412  after  the  terrible  battle 
of  Harlaw,  between  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the  Regent 
Albany. 

Dun  add. 

On  the  hills  at  Cairnbaan — the  White  Cairn — the 
curious  may  see  cup  and  ring  rock  markings.  It  is  but 
a  short  tramp  from  there  to  Kilmichael,  with  its  historic 
Hill  of  Dunadd,  probably,  with  the  exception  of  Tara,  the 
most  historic  hill  in  the  British  Isles.  Its  memories  carry 
one  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  Scottish  history,  to 
the  days  of  Fergus  Muc-Mac-Erca  and  other  shadowy 
figures  of  Irish  kings  who  came  from  Tara  to  reign  at 
Dunadd.  Columba  preached  many  a  time  and  oft  at 
Dunadd.  A  well  in  its  neighbourhood  is  known  as  St. 
Columba' s.  The  Scots  are  said  to  have  had  a  settlement 
there  for  800  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  Columba,  and 
for  three  centuries  it  was  the  stronghold  of  that  virile 
race.  One  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  antiquity  pre- 
served in  Scotland  is  the  Kilmichael  bell-shrine,  found 
there  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  now  in  the 
Edinburgh  Museum.  The  shrine  is  of  tenth  century 
workmanship,  and  the  little  square  iron  bell  inside  it 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  Just  beyond  Kilmichael 
is  Kirnan,  where  the  ancestors  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
poet,  lived. 

Seawards. 

Should  you  want  to  feel  the  salt  whip  of  the  winds 
take  a  walk  along  the  shore  towards  the  picturesquely 
beautiful  watering-place  of  Tarbert.  You  can  sit  and 
watch  the  fishing  boats  go  sailing  by  and  enjoy  your  pipe 
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and  the  salt  breeze,  and  take  lazy  snapshot  impressions 
of  the  quiet  folks  and  of  the  wonderful  panorama  of  sea 
and  mountain  stretching  right  away  to  where  blue  Goat- 
fell  majestically  fills  up  the  background.  There  are  lots 
of  other  interests.     If  one  wishes  health  and  quiet  enjoy- 
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THE    TARBERT    ROAD,    L.OCH     FYNE. 


ment,  then  we  could  cordially  recommend  Ardrishaig.  It 
is  a  most  unconventional  seaside  village,  where  you  may 
do  exactly  as  you  like.  After  all,  that  is  perhaps  the 
happiest  kind  of  holiday  one  can  have. 


HELENSBURGH  AND  THE  GARELOCH. 
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F  you  take  the  train  from 
Queen  Street  to  Helensburgh 
at  the  genial  summer  season 
your  way  will  presently  lie  be- 
tween green  fields  and  banks 
bright  with  primroses  and  the 
sweet  bluebell,  in  a  well- watered 
and  pastoral  country,  pleasantly 
diversified,  and  full  of  the  singing 
of  birds.  You  will  pass  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
West  Kilpatricks,  through  the 
level  haughs  of  the  Leven  vale, 
with  the  Clyde  on  your  left  broadening  out  and  assuming 
the  dignity  of  a  Scottish  firth.  At  Cardross  you  strike 
historic  land.  It  was  about  there  that  Robert  the  Bruce 
breathed  his  last  away  back  in  the  year  1329.  Abundance 
of  game  as  well  as  fishing  in  both  Clyde  and  Leven  could 
be  had,  and  the  warrior  King  would  find  it  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  old  kirk  of  Cardross,  a  remnant 
of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Levengrove  public  park. 
That  the  Bruce  had  strong  religious  tendencies  is  made 
evident  in  his  charge  to  the  Douglas  to  convey  his  heart 
to  the  Holy  Land.  How  the  Good  Sir  James  fulfilled  that 
charge  is  matter  of  history. 


Cardross. 

Its  connection  with  the  life  and  death  of  Scotland's 
hero  King  will  ever  confer  upon  it  an  historic  interest. 
From  old  records  we  learn  that  in  his  later  years  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Cardross,  a  manor  on  the 
Clyde.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  manor 
did  not  stand  in  the  pretty  modern  village  of  Cardross. 
The  village  of  to-day  is  not  the  Cardross  of  Bruce's  time. 
Should  our  rambler  wish  to  investigate  these  matters  for 
himself,  let  him  start  from  the  Cross  of  Dumbarton,  cross 
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the  bridge  which  spans  the  Leven,  and,  keeping  on  the 
Helensburgh  Road  for  a  mile  or  so,  he  will  come  to  the 
farm  of  Castlehill.  To  the  left  of  the  steading  there  are 
two  wooded  knolls,  and — pace  the  guide-books — it  was 
upon  or  near  one  of  these,  and  not  at  Cardross  village, 
as  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Castle  or  Manor  of  the 
Bruce  stood.  In  1329  Adam,  son  of  Alan,  Constable  of 
Cardross,  debits  himself  with  53s.  received  from 
Humphrey  of  Kilpatrick  for  building  a  stone  wall  round 
the  King's  house  at  Cardross,  and  on  the  same  date 
receives  10s.  for  rent  of  the  fishings.  The  flat  artificial 
plateau  abutting  the  farmhouse  to  the  east  has  traces 
of  dry-stone  buildings.  Its  appearance  suggests  that  in 
all  probability  it  formed  the  ground  used  as  the  orchard 
mentioned  in  the  chamberlain's  accounts  of  1328,  when 
Is.  6d  is  paid  for  seeds.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  from  the  above  Humphrey  of  Kilpatrick  are 
descended  the  Colquhouns  of  Colquhoun  and  Luss.  So 
to  Helensburgh. 


Sunny  Helensburgh. 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  on  a  fresh  summer's  morning  to 
wander  along  the  fine  shore  road  through  the  picturesque 
and  sleepy  village  of  Cardross,  and  past  the  solitary 
wooded  promontory  of  Ardmore  with  its  dim  memories  of 
Celt  and  Roman.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  travellers 
reach  Helensburgh  per  the  railway,  but  with  some  time 
to  spare  we  cordially  recommend  our  method  of  way- 
faring. On  such  a  day  as  we  chose,  when  the  glorious 
sun  shone  from  a  sky  where  the  blue  seemed  bluer  still 
by  contrast  with  the  snowy  white  of  the  clouds  that 
flecked  it,  and  which  was  reflected  in  the  deeper  blue  of 
the  firth,  it  is  good  to  be  alive.  Past  Craigendoran,  with 
its  happy  memories  of  delicious  holiday  bustle  which 
somehow  always  seem  to  cling  to  our  beautiful  Clyde 
piers,  and  thence  to  the  sun-bathed  Helensburgh,  whose 
clearness  of  atmosphere  justifies  the  natives'  boast  that 
"it  is  the  freshest  and  cleanest  town  in  Scotland."  The 
earliest   notice   of    Helensburgh   is   to   be   found    in   the 
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Glasgow  Journal  of  January,    1776,   when  an  advertise- 
ment tells  us — 

"  To  be  feued  immediately  for  building  upon,  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate,  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  upon  the 
shore  of  Malig,  opposite  Greenock.  The  land  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  leading  from  Dumbarton  to  the  Kirk  of 
Row.  The  ground  will  be  laid  out  for  houses  and  gardens 
to  be  built  according  to  a   plan." 
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Sir  Jolin  Colquhoun  of  Luss  bestowed  upon  that  "  con- 
siderable piece  of  ground  "  the  cognomen  Helen's  Burgh, 
in  honour  of  his  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  In  1794  there  were  17  houses  erected 
thereon,  and  the  gross  feu-duty  paid  to  the  superior  was 
only  £8  18s  8d !  Times  have  changed  materially,  as  the 
Helensburgh  feuar  will  tell  you  if  you  care  to  enquire. 
The  Helensburgh   of  to-day — it   attained   the  dignity  of 
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a  burgh  of  barony  in  1802 — is  a  veritable  "  garden  city." 
The  predominating  features  are  beautiful  flowers,  green 
shrubs,  and  healthy,  brown-visaged  children — excellent 
certificates  to  the  salubrious  character  of  the  circum- 
ambient atmosphere  hereabouts.  It  is  a  place  well 
planned,  and  the  burghal  fathers  have  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  their  streets,  their  squares,  their  villas,  their  cottages, 
and  their  splendid  stretch  of  promenade !  The  soil  seems 
full  of  fertility  and  easy  to  cultivate.  Vegetation  is  ram- 
pantly luxurious,  and  villa  and  cot  peep  at  us  through 
a  screen  of  flowers  of  every  colour  and  kind,  suggestive 
of  blue  skies  and  long  summer  days. 

Henry  Bell. 

In  the  biography  of  Henry  Bell,  he  is  described  by 
Edward  Morris  as  "  a  man  of  restless,  ingenious  mind." 
To  that  "  restless,  ingenious  mind"  Helensburgh  owes 
a  deep  debt.  He  was  the  first  Provost  of  the  town,  and 
under  his  guiding  hand  it  emerged  from  its  obscurity  as 
a  hamlet  and  took  its  rightful  position  among  the  water- 
ing-places of  the  Clyde.  Bell  had  removed  to  Helensburgh 
in  1808,  and  become  tenant  of  the  new  Baths  Hotel,  and 
the  first  steamboat  advertisement  in  the  world  appeared 
in  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  of  14th  August,  1812,  and  is 
dated  from  "Helensburgh  Baths,  5th  August,  1812." 
It  related  to  the  sailing  of  the  steamboat  Comet,  between 
"  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Helensburgh."  The  Comet 
was  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  Henry  Bell.  Out  of  that 
little  craft,  conceived  by  the  Helensburgh  inventor,  grew 
the  magnificent  steamship  of  to-day.  Well  might  Helens- 
burgh erect  a  granite  pillar  to  his  memory.  The  nations 
might  have  been  asked  to  subscribe  to  that  monument, 
for  who  can  calculate  the  usefulness  of  such  a  man  as 
Bell  to  the  world? 

Memories   and   Kelics. 

There  are  many  memories  of  the  inventor  preserved 
in  the  town.  You  can  speak  to  folks  whose  fathers  or 
grandfathers  worked  for  Bell.  Men  tell  you  with  a  quiet 
Scotch  satisfaction  that  they  live  in  houses  biggit  by  him, 
and  they  take  you  by  the  lapel  of  the  coat  and  point  to 
certainly    strongly-built    "  foonds  "    as    evidence   of   how 
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Bell  built!  In  the  backyard  of  a  little  blacksmith's  shop 
we  were  shown  an  antique  flywheel  and  an  old  anvil. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  smith — Mr.  M'Murrich — 
worked  for  years  as  Bell's  blacksmith,  and  "helped  to 
make  the  Comet's  first  engine."  "  That  anvil  was  used 
in  their  making,  and  that  flywheel — it  has  a  diameter  of 
seven  feet — was  taken  out  of  the  Comet  by  my  grand- 
father, and  has  been  here  ever  since!  "  Our  informant 
lived  in  the  house,  boy  and  man,  for  over  half  a  century. 
It  was  his  father's  dwelling  before  him,  and  the  relics — 
which,  by  the  way,  he  is  very  pleased  to  show  to  anyone 
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interested — have  been  there  all  that  time,  and  "  his 
father  saw  the  wheel  placed  there  after  being  taken  from 
the  Comet."  The  sketch  we  were  privileged  to  make 
displays  the  antique  character  of  the  relics. 


An  Old  Highway. 

From  Helensburgh  you  may  wander  along  the  fine  shore 
road  skirting  the  waters  of  the  Gareloch  to  Row.  It  is 
a  favourite  wray  with  pretty  nursemaids  and  dainty  ladies, 
and  in  the  soft  twilight  of  the  summer's  eve  the  best  of 
roads  for  whispering  sweet  nothings  into  willing  ears. 
For  the  more  strenuous  rambler  there  is  another  wray  by 
a  rough  path  which  leads  through  wild  places  and  over 
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wan  moorlands — the  old  Luss  road.  From  its  heights  we 
look  down  on  the  open  firth  lying  like  a  glassy  lake 
undisturbed  even  by  a  ripple,  save  when  the  railway 
steamers  leave  their  broad  trail  behind  them.  Helens- 
burgh shows  naught  from  here  but  pleasant  cottages 
hidden  in  rhododendrons  and  leafy  birches  with  smiling 
gardens,  where  the  flowers  never  wither.  We  trace  the 
windings  of  the  Clyde  with  its  villages  and  birch-clad 
hills  to  where  Dumbarton  Rock  hides  it  from  view.  On 
the  right  the  Yale  of  Fruin  slopes  away  through  moor- 
land, wood,  and  grassy  field  till  it  reaches  Lochlomond's 
shores,  and  so  to  Glen  Fruin. 

The  Valley  of  the  Sheltered  Places. 

Our  sketch  of  Glen  Fruin  was  taken  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautifully  clear  waters  of  the  Fruin,  a  little 
way  up  the  glen  from  the  lonely  schoolhouse.  The  sky 
was  blue,  and  the  strong  beams  of  the  sun  softened  the 
stern  ruggedness  of  the  overhanging  mountain  peaks.  It 
is  a  glen  where  one  seems  far  from  human  life.  Save 
for  the  cry  of  the  curlew  or  plover,  or  the  wimple  of 
the  stream  over  its  jewelled  bed,  the  solitude  was  perfect. 
A  mediaeval  chapel  (St.  Bridget's)  once  upon  a  time  stood 
on  the  little  knoll  to  our  right.  A  trace  of  it  is  left.  Its 
stones  were  built  into  the  schoolhouse  and  served  to  con- 
struct sundry  neighbouring  dykes.  It  is  a  pleasant  old 
schoolhouse,  sitting  by  the  mountain  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  heather  hill.  Doubtless  many  a  heart  on  far 
distant  Canadian  prairie  or  Australian  plain  beats  quicker 
at  the  thought  of  the  joyous  days  spent  at  the  lonely 
Alma  Mater  in  the  valley  of  the  sheltered  places. 

The  Slaughter  of  Glen  Fruix. 

The  scene  was  a  vastly  different  one  on  a  certain  bleak 
February  morning  in  1603.  The  Macgregors  and  the 
Colquhouns,  bitter  hereditary  enemies,  met  in  battle  at 
the  Strone  farm  up  the  Glen.  Alister  Macgregor  was  a 
military  tactician.  He  had  divided  his  men  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which,  led  by  himself,  occupied  the  upper 
part  of  the  glen,  while  the  other,  under  his  brother  John, 
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lay  concealed  near  the  foot.  The  Colquhouns  gave  way, 
broke,  and  fled,  and  a  fearful  scene  of  bloodshed  ensued. 
The  farmhouses  and  shielings  in  and  near  the  glen  were 
burnt,  and  their  inmates  butchered.  Over  140  clansmen 
of  the  Colquhoun  were  slaughtered  in  the  fight ;  800  sheep 
and  goats  driven  off,  600  kye,  and  14  score  of  horses! 
According  to  all  accounts  the  Macgregors  lost  but  a  few 


men.  Tradition  has  it  that  they  also  butchered  some  40 
boy  students  of  the  Dumbarton  Collegiate  Institution,  who 
had  been  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  Macgregors  were 
called  upon  to  pay  a  terrible  reckoning.  Sir  Alan 
Colquhoun  appeared  before  James  VI.  at  Stirling,  fol- 
lowed    by    a    mournful    procession    of     the    widows    and 
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children  of  the  slain  men  bearing  their  husbands'  and 
fathers'  bloody  plaids.  An  Act  of  Privy  Council  was 
passed  advising  extermination  of  the  clan,  and  making 
it  ever  an  offence,  punishable  with  death,  to  give  any 
of  them  food  and  shelter,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  bear 
the  name  of  Macgregor.  It  was  an  Act  of  a  weak  and 
impressionable  King! 

Row. 

From  near  Ballymenach  Farm  in  the  Glen  a  stiff  moun- 
tain path  of  some  four  miles,  and  rising  to  over  1000  feet 
above  sea  level,  takes  us  down  to  the  picturesque  and 
pleasant  watering-place  of  Row.  It  is  a  lovely  holiday 
haunt.  The  village,  embowered  in  luxuriantly-clad  trees, 
sits  on  the  bend  of  a  charming  little  bay,  whose  waters 
mirror  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  scene.  Our  sketch  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  com- 
bined sea  and  landscape  with  its  distant  mountain  masses. 
It  was  sketched  from  near  Cairndow  Point.  At  this 
"  Point  "  there  was  for  centuries  a  ferry  over  to  the 
Castle  of  Roseneath.  To  the  older  generation  hereabouts 
it  is  known  as  "  Neddy's  Point."  Many  long  years  ago 
there  was  a  ferryman  named  Neddy.  He  was  the  Duke's 
fisherman  also,  and  a  bit  of  an  original.  His  wife,  a 
little  English  woman,  used  to  help  him  daily  to  launch 
his  boat,  and  she  waited  on  the  beach  for  his  arrival  home 
at  night,  when  her  invariable  salutation  to  her  better  half 
as  he  stepped  ashore  was  "  Welcome  home,  Neddy,  fish 
or  no  fish."  The  "  wee  but  wondrous  bonny  "  (to  quote 
the  excellent  local  guide)  Kidston  Park  is  the  modern 
cognomen  for  this  beauty  spot,  and  the  memory  of  Neddy 
is  all  but  forgotten.  Off  this  headland  is  anchored  the 
stately  old  three-decker  Revenge,  now  the  training  vessel 
Empress. 

The  Fairies'  Ring. 

We  have  a  plethora  of  pretty  places  about  Row.  There 
is  the  Smugglers'  Glen,  familiar  to  modern  and  more 
peaceable  generations  as  the  Whistler's  Glen.  Scott 
makes  good  use  of  it  in  his  "  Heart  of  Midlothian," 
where  the  infant  of  the  unfortunate  Effie  Deans  is  sold 
by  the  person  to  whom  he  was  entrusted  to  some  gypsies, 
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and  by  them  given  to  Donacha  Dim,  the  chief  of  the 
notorious  gang  of  freebooters  who  had  their  headquarters 
in  this  glen.  If  one  cares  to  venture  up  its  wild  recesses 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  at  the  midnight  hour, 
there  will  be  seen  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  grey  sitting 
on  the  big  boulder  which  stands  at  the  side  of  the  black 
urn.  She  crouches  with  clasped  hands  and  wails  a  weird 
song  of  long  ago  for  a  lover  who  was  slain  at  that  spot 
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by  some 'jealous  rival.  To  the  little  ring  of  greeD  sward 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Glenan  Burn  there  also  clings 
a  fairy  tale  worth  recalling.  It  tells  of  a  certain  Jock 
Beatson,  who  one  Beltane  Eve — when  fairies  and  all  such 
Bprites  are  abroad — was  crossing  the  hill  from  the  Chapel 
of  Glen  Fruin.  He  carried  a  keg  of  whisky.  Ii  was  a 
task,  and  Jock  sat  himself  down  to  rest  and  take 
a  kenning  of  the  good  stuff  for  refreshment.     As  he  Bat 
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he  heard  the  sound  of  music.  Astonished,  he  got  up  and 
looked  over  the  dell,  wherein,  to  his  amazement,  he  saw 
scores  of  tiny  men  and  women,  dressed  in  green,  fantasti- 
cally dancing  on  the  sward.  A  grim-visaged  fellow,  who 
sat  apart  from  his  brethren,  caught  sight  of  the  onlooker, 
and  piped  out,  "Welcome,  Jock  Beatson !  "  Jock 
naturally  was  astounded,  but  nevertheless  responded  to 
the  "  wee  folks'  "  invitation  to  come  down  and  let  them 
taste  what  was  in  his  keg.  They  quaffed  and  quaffed 
until  a  most  riotous  scene  ensued.  Jock  was  compelled  to 
dance  with  them.  He  danced  till  he  dropped  exhausted, 
and  when  he  came  to  his  senses  he  found  himself  all 
bruised  and  sore  and  lying  beside  the  fairy  ring  in  the 
dell.  The  keg  was  empty,  an  indubitable  proof — were 
any  required — combined  with  his  presence  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dell,  of  his  having  really  seen  the  fairies!  Row 
has  many  other  interests.  There  is  Ardincaple  keep,  with 
its  memories  of  the  fighting  M'Aulays;  the  old  house  of 
Ardinconnel;  the  fine  Shandon  Hydro.;  the  ferry  of  Ros- 
neath  and  its  lovely  old-fashioned  inn ;  the  yachts  and 
the  beautiful  waters.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  temptations  to  walk  are  great  at  Helensburgh  and 
the  Gareloch.  It  is  an  ideal  holiday  haunt.  It  is 
sheltered  and  it  has  the  sun,  therefore  we  take  it  that  its 
visitors  are  those  who  come  to  stay,  rather  than  those 
who  come  for  the  day. 


BY  THE  SHORES  OF  LOCII  LONG. 


NORTH  and  north-east  for  twenty-four  miles  through 
one  of  the  most  romantic  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  separating  the  counties  of  Argyll  and  Dum- 
barton, runs  the  beautiful  land-locked  Loch  Long.  Of 
all  the  arms  of  the  Clyde  estuary,  that  of  the  "  lake  of 
ships  " — as  the  Gaelic  has  it — or  Loch  Long  is  incom- 
parably the  grandest.  "  An  English  gentleman  "  who 
came  a-wandering  through  "  North  Britain  "  in  the  year 
1785  describes  the  aspect  of  the  Loch  as  "  at  all  times 
aweful."  This  wayfarer  saw  its  mountain  peaks  and 
placid  waters  under  unfortunate  circumstances,  "  a  thick 
fog  "  only  lifting  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  catch  but 
a  brief  glimpse  of  "  a  thousand  cascades  from  the  tops 
of  craggy  mountains  roaring  over  loose  stones."  When 
the  November  mists  come  rolling  down  the  glens  and  the 
hills  are  dripping  wet;  or  when  the  sky  is  black  with 
tempests,  and  shadows  dark  rest  on  their  hollows,  and 
the  ancient  Cobbler,  sitting  on  his  rugged  peak,  frowns 
grimly  under  the  driving  mist  and  rain,  then  the  English- 
man's descriptive  'plaint  is  justified.  The  aspect  is 
11  aweful."  But  not  at  all  times.  Certainly  not  in  the 
merry  month  of  June,  when  "  the  cuckoo-bird  breaking 
the  silence  of  its  seas  " — as  Wordsworth  has  it — witli  its 
flute-like  notes,  lends  a  singular  charm  to  the  shadowed 
woods  and  the  rocky  shores  of  this  slip  of  the  great  ocean. 
Mistress  Dorothy  Wordsworth  gazing  upon  its  waters  a 
century  ago  was  impressed,  although  not  in  the  most 
u  cheerful  mood  of  mind,"  and  confesses  to  us  that  she 
"  could  have  wished  to  have  mused  out  a  summer's  day 
on  the  shores  of  this  lake."  And  when  the  gay  evening 
parties  of  city  lads  and  lasses  come  a-sailing  here  on 
"the  evening  cruises"  on  the  long  June  nights,  they 
will  agree  with  the  fair  Dorothy.  It  is  just  such  a  place 
as  they  could  muse  out  a  long  summer's  day  together, 
forgetful  of  bustling  Argyle  Street  and  its  dusty  tentacles, 
and  weaving  sweet  fancies  of  their  dream  future. 


Go 
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The  Paisley  Weaver. 

To  Loch  Long  came  the  Scotsman  whom  unkind  fate 
would  have  made  but  a  dull  day-plodding  weaver,  but 
on  whom  the  gods  had  conferred  their  gift  of  song.  Our 
large  sketch  was  done  on  the  shore  near  Cove  and  looking 
up  the  loch  towards  Ardentinny,  the  picturesque  and 
quiet    hamlet    on    the    western    shore    immortalised    by 
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Tannahill.  Wandering  there  on  just  such  another  summer 
day  as  the  one  of  our  ramble,  he  halted  at  the  village 
inn.  He  left  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of  the  blooming 
Highland  lassie  who  attended  to  his  wants,  il  The  Lass 
o'  Arranteenie,"  his  passion  finding  a  vent  in  the 
beautiful  lines  : — 

"  Far   lone   among   the   Highland    hills, 

'Midst   nature's   wildest   grandeur, 
By   rocky   dens   and    woody    glens, 

With  weary  steps  I  wander; 
The  langsome  way,  the  darksome  day, 

The  mountain  mist  sae  rainy, 
Are  naught  to  me  when  gaun  to  thee, 

Sweet  lass  o'  AiTanteenie," 
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KlLCKEGGAN    AND    CoVE. 

For  our  wayfaring  by  the  shores  of  Loch  Long,  we 
took  steamer  to,  and  lauded  at,  Kilcreggan.  It  is  a  matter 
of  choice  which  way  one  cares  to  travel  thence.  The 
three  railways  offer  the  usual  "  exceptional  facilities  M 
and  place  a  smart  steamboat  at  the  voyageur's  disposal. 
To  those  who  dread  a  sea  journey  and  are  yet  desirous 
of  getting  beyond  the  sound  of  the  Greenock  hammer, 
Kilcreggan  offers  many  attractions.  Ten  minutes  is  the 
tabloid  "  sea  voyage."  One  has  no  time  to  get  sick, 
unless  the  determination  to  be  so  is  abnormally  developed. 
From  the  pier  at  Kilcreggan  right  round  the  coast  of 
Loch  Long  to  Coulport,  the  hillsides  are  fringed  with 
cottage,  villa,  mansion,  and  castle.  Where  the  fine  turn- 
pike by  the  sea  runs  to-day,  it  was  but  a  rough  path  a 
century  ago.  Cove  and  Kilcreggan,  as  they  exist  at 
present,  are  modern  watering-places.  They  are  splendid 
holiday  haunts  for  the  lover  of  quiet  times  and  rest 
amidst  beautiful  surroundings  of  mountain  and  sea,  and 
as  such  they  are  much  beloved  of  Glasgow's  bourgeois 
possessed  of  an  aversion  for  the  day  tripper.  As  its  prefix 
indicates,  Kilcreggan  is  a  very  ancient  name.  It  is 
derived  from  Kilcraigin,  "the  chapel  of  the  rock."  At 
the  point  where  the  military  authorities  have  established 
a  fort  we  get  the  place-name,  Portkill — Kil-port,  the  port 
or  harbour  of  the  chapel  or  kirk,  dim  memories  of  the 
holy  man  who,  centuries  gone,  landed  here  and  laboured 
to  convert  the  wild  folks,  who  doubtless  greeted  his 
coming  with  shouts  and  imprecations.  Knockderry  House, 
beyond  Cove,  possesses  a  memory  of  the  Norse  sea-rovers, 
who  are  believed  to  have  erected  hereabouts  a  fori  or 
castle  of  observation,  the  mouldering  lines  of  which  can 
still  be  traced. 

V  j  k  i  \  1 1  e . 

In  the  summer  of  far-away  1263  the  peaks  of  Loch 
Long  looked  down  upon  a  vast  fleet  making  its  way  up 
the  watery  stretches.  The  Norse  chronicler  tells  us  tl-at 
Ilaco,  tiled  of  the  Scotch  King's  seeming  "  unwilling] 
to  fight,"  sent  sixty  of  his  war  galleys  into  Loch  Long 
under  the  command  of  Magnus,  King  of  Man.     With  him 
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went  four  llebridean  chiefs.  They  penetrated  and  plun- 
dered to  the  head  of  the  loch,  where  they  took  their 
vessels  to  shore,  and  dragging  them  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  Arrochar  and  Tarbet,  launched  them 
into  Loch  Lomond,  "  the  islands  of  which  lake  were  full 
of  inhabitants."  The  Bearserks  laid  the  islands  waste, 
ravaged  the  shores  of  Lomond,  and  then  dragged  their 
ships  back  again  to  Loch  Long.     Upon  their  return  they 
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encountered  a  dreadful  storm  and  lost  ten  of  their  vessels. 
In  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  old  Norse 
chronicler,  "  the  troubled  floods  tore  many  fair  galleys 
from  their  moorings  and  swept  them  anchorless  before 
its  waves.  The  roaring  billows  and  stormy  blast  threw 
shielded  companies  of  our  adventurous  nation  on  the 
Scottish  strand."  The  smart  railway  steamer  of  to-day 
travels  over  the  same  "  flood  "  as  these  old  Norsemen, 
and  lands  us  at  Arrochar  at  the  same  spot  as  witnessed, 
700  years  ago,  the  strange  spectacle  of  ships  voyaging 
over  the  dry  land. 
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Arrochar. 

The  peace  that  broods  over  the  Arrochar  of  to-day  is 
born   of   wooded   heights   and   sunlight   spaces.      It   is    a 
veritable  sleepy  hollow  of  rose-embowered  villas  and  cot- 
tages,   and  the  very  memory   of  the  Vikings   and  their 
fleet  of  galleys  perambulating  over  the  land,  is  well-nigh 
forgotten.     It  is  a  curious  name,   Arrochar,   and  as  the 
centuries  rolled  on  their  way  it  seems  to  have  undergone 
several  developments   in   its   spelling.       For  instance,    in 
January,  1527,  we  find  George  and  Robert  Buchquhannane 
indicted  {t  for  the  treasonabell  raising  of  fyre  in  the  lands 
of     Arrouchquhir     pertenying     to     Macfarlane."        The 
Macfarlanes  were  the  hereditary  lords  of  the  soil  of  this 
countryside.     The  chief  of  the  clan  held  it  from  about 
1250   until    the   end   of    the    eighteenth   century,    when 
Arrochar  was  sold  by  the  last  chief  to  Fergusson  of  Raith 
for  £28,000.     In  1821   it  was  sold  by  the  latter  to  Sir 
James  Colquhoun  of  Luss  for  £78,000 — decisive  evidence 
of  the  great  advance  in  the  value  of  land  even  in  this 
wild  portion  of  Dumbartonshire.     The  Macfarlane  chief- 
tains did  not  leave  much  behind  them  in  Arrochar  itself. 
Their  principal  residence  was  at  Luss  and  afterwards  at 
Tarbet.     A  gravestone  built  into  a  wall  at  Luss  kirkyard 
bears     the     inscription,    "  This    is    the   place    of     burial 
appointed  for  the  Lairds  of  Arrocwhar,    1612";  and  in 
1790  he  find  it  written  Arrovuhar.     It  lies  to-day  a  quiet 
and  secluded  hamlet  against  the  hillsides,  yellow  at  this 
season  with  "  the  broom,  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny 
broom  ";  and  here  and  there  the  red  rhododendron  peep- 
ing through  the  larch   and   the  fir,    lending   a  touch   of 
tropic   colour  to   the   otherwise   sombre  woodland.      But 
there  are  signs  of  coming  changes.    The  British  Admiralty 
is  busy  constructing  a  torpedo  range  opposite  Arrochar, 
and,  with  the  arrival  of  the  torpedoes,  a  fresh  strain  of 
blood  will  be  infused  by  the  fine  English  seamen  from 
Portsmouth,  and  Devon,  and  Whale  Island,  who  manage 
these  matters  so  skilfully  and  well  for  our  country.     Of 
recent    times    also,    and,    be    it    said,    since   the    British 
torpedo  range  was  designed,  Arrochar  has  been  the  venue 
for     many     foreigners,     principally     heavily-moustached 
Germans  from  the  Fatherland  desirous  of  climbing  the 
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Cobbler  and  studying  the  landscape  (and  the  torpedo 
range)  from  its  rocky  eminences.  The  landlady,  simple 
rustic  soul,  with  whom  we  had  our  tea,  told  us  "the 
German  gentlemen  were  so  fond  of  the  grand  scenery 
about  here,"  and,  of  course,  we  agreed.  It  is  a  little 
weakness  that  troubles  our  Teutonic  brethren. 


The  Cobbler  and  His  Wife. 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  land  hereabout  is  the 
cobbler.  He  sits  on  his  rocky  crest  like  Jupiter  upon 
Olympus,  and  looks  down  from  afar  upon  men's  life. 
Arrochar  lies  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  vast  seat  some 
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three  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  From  that  Olympian 
station  he  has  silently  witnessed  the  coming  and  the 
going  of  countless  generations  of  men.  But  he  seems  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  wild  though  the  escarpment  be  upon 
which  he  and  his  wife  rest  throughout  the  years,  it  is 
softened  by  the  thought  of  the  old  couple  who  have  made 
it  their  home.  We  sketched  them  both  silhouetted 
against  the  dying  flame  of  the  western  sun.  Its  parting 
beams  lit  up  the  burnie  which  trickled  down  the  hillside. 
The  old  mutched  cobbler's  wife  is  busy  churning.  So  says 
the  tradition  of  Loch  Long  side,  and  from  time  imme- 
morial the  stream  which  falls  into  the  waters  of  the  lake 
just  about  opposite  Arrochar  has  been  known  in 
consequence  of  the  venerable  lady's  labours  as  "  The 
soor-milk  burn." 

An  Ancient  Drove  Road. 

You  may  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  by  the  same  way 
as  the  wild  Bearserks  portaged  their  galleys.  It  is  a  sharp 
tramp  of  exactly  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  pretty  little 
hamlet  of  Tarbet,  with  its  splendid  modern  hotel  and  its 
pier,  and  the  lapping  of  the  waters  of  the  queen  of 
Scottish  lakes  upon  its  shores.  Dorothy  Wordsworth's 
description  of  1803 — "  a  pastoral,  retired  spot,  with  a 
few  single  dwellings,"  might  still  be  applied.  Loch 
Lomond  is  very  narrow  at  this  point,  and  the  mighty 
mass  of  Ben  Lomond  rises  directly  from  the  water  opposite 
the  Tarbet  pier.  There  are  quaint  and  picturesque  bits 
lying  around  the  lovely  little  bay,  and  "  The  Stell 
Brae  "  of  our  sketch  with  its  old  smiddy  and  the  June 
sunshine  playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  leaf-embowered  gabled  houses  was  a  per- 
fect composition,  and  charming  in  its  colouring.  The 
Stell  (Still)  brae  houses  were  built  long  ago  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  good  Scotch  folks  who  reside  there  to-day.  The 
building  was  intended  for  a  distillery,  but  it  never  realised 
that  ambition.  And  so  back  by  the  leafy  path  to 
Arrochar.  We  chose  to  foot  it  by  the  shores  of  Loch 
Long  to  Portincaple,  some  eight  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 
Not  by  the  turnpike,  however,  but  by  the  ancient  track- 
way which  lies  far  up  upon  the  ridge.     You  can  trace  it, 
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green  and  grass-grown,  for  miles.  It  is  a  way  only  for 
the  sound  pedestrian,  but  to  such,  perfectly  delightful. 
Centuries  before  M'Adam  was  born,  or  General  Wade 
of  blessed  memory  went  a-road-constructing,  a  constant 
stream  of  wayfarers  journeyed  north  and  south  along  this 
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old  drove  way.  From  its  windy  heights  the  hardy  Scots 
of  the  West  gazed  down  upon  Haco's  dragon  ships  when 
they  sailed  on  their  plundering  and  slaying  expeditions 
up  Loch  Long.  Bruce  in  his  wanderings  may  have 
travelled   along   it :    Rob   Roy   most   certainly   drove   the 


lowland  kye  to  other  pastures  by  its  windings.  The  old 
road  had  its  day,  and  a  busy  one,  too,  as  the  crumbling 
remains  of  ruined  cot  and  'sheiling  scattered  along  its 
whole  length  tell  us.  You  can  look  upon  cold  hearth- 
stones  and  the  hare  kittles   where  bairns  once  sat  and 
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listened  on  the  winter's  eves  of  long  ago  to  the  wild 
legends  of  witch  and  warlock  told  in  awed  whispers  by 
their  sires.  We  feel  on  this  green  track  the  haunting 
melancholy  of  the  old  road  used  once  upon  a  time,  but 
now  forgotten. 

Carrick  Castle  and  Glasgow's  Highland  Estate. 

We  took  a  small  boat  at  Portincaple  and  crossed  the 
loch  to  Glasgow's  "  Highland  Estate."  It  was  a  noble 
gift  this  grand  swatch  of  mountain  and  moor.  One  must 
land  upon  it,  as  we  did,  to  realise  its  mighty  extent  as 
a  city's  "park."  It  would  be  an  ideal  haunt  for  the 
city  dweller  at  this  genial  season.  But  the  problem  is 
how  to  get  there.  Time  will  see  a  pier  and  summer 
houses  no  doubt,  and  also  complete  freedom  to  wander 
over  the  heath-clad  rocky  stretches.  Meanwhile  there  are 
none  of  these  things,  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  prospect  for 
"the  estate  owner  from  the  city"  is  somewhat  drear! 
Round  the  point  and  into  Loch  Goil,  where  we  rested  upon 
our  oars  to  sketch  the  old  shattered  Keep  of  Carrick.  It 
is  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Campbells,  and  so  far  back 
as  1511  one  of  the  "Argyll  Charters"  is  witnessed  by 
Rob  Campbell  of  Carrik;  while  in  1594  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Glenurchy  dates  his  denial  of  any  participation  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray  from  "  Castle 
Carrick  in  Cowal."  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  memories 
which  haunt  the  shores  of  Loch  Long,  and  lend  an  abiding 
interest  to  its  setting  of  mountain,  and  moorland,  and 
glen. 


THE  COWAL  SHORE. 


IN  MORBGS  fAKY  GLEN 
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F  you  have  a  longing  to 
exchange  the  dust  of  the 
city  for  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  eternal  throb  of  the 
city  for  the  sound  of  the  waves, 
"  low  at  times  and  loud  at  times 
and  changing  like  a  poet's 
rhymes,"  go  a-voyaging  down  the 
firth  and  step  ashore  at  Toward 
Point.  It  is  an  excellent  starting- 
place  for  a  summer  day's  ramble 
along  the  Cowal  shore.  You  may 
wander  past  the  lighthouse  stalk 
and  on  to  the  lean,  rocky  promon- 
tory where  still  stand  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  ancient  beacon  which 
was  wont  long  ago  to  warn  mariners  off  this  treacherous 
headland.  Should  the  tide  be  out,  you  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  boulders,  shaggy  with  dark  weeds,  and 
gnarled  and  worn  with  the  storms  of  centuries.  When 
the  wintry  gales  come  whipping  up  the  firth  they  send 
the  great  green  rollers  thundering  on  to  Toward  beach, 
and  the  showers  of  spray  break  in  endless  succession  on 
the  sturdy  lighthouse  walls.  But  on  the  pleasant  June 
day  of  our  visit  the  very  gentlest  of  waves  rolled  lazily 
in  while  we  did  our  sketch.  For  the  young  Dick  Tinto  in 
search  of  "  bits,"  or  his  photographic  brother  on  the 
prowl,  there  are  many  opportunities  hereabouts;  to  the 
rambler  who  loves  quiet  places  it  will  appeal.  He  may 
smoke  his  pipe  for  hours  and  no  figure  on  the  shore  cross 
his  vision.  Nor  is  there  sound  save  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  paddles  of  a  distant  river  steamer  and  the  low, 
monotonous  murmur  of  the  sea. 


Toward. 

The  great  Glasgow  merchant,  Kirkman  Finlay,  who  in 
1822  built  the  magnificent  pile  of  Castle  Toward,  must 
have  had  a  chord  hidden   away   somewhere  in  his  com- 
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mercial  outfit  attuned  to  these  things.  The  ivy-mantled 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Keep  which  stands  close  by  at  one 
period  housed  the  chiefs  of  the  Lamont  clan.  Its  story 
stretches  far  back  on  the  pathway  of  the  years.  In  1449 
"  Patrick  Lamondsone,  crowner  of  Cowell,  accounted  for 
53  shillings  and  4  pence  of  the  fermes  of  Tollart  (Toward) 
in  tli©  King's  hands  by  reason  of  ward  sin  the  death  of 
Gilbert  of  Galbraith,"  while  in  1472  King  James  III. 
"  granted  to  John  Lawmond  and  his  heirs  by  his  wife, 
Donaldis  dochter,  the  lands  of  Tollart  as  part  of  the 
barony  of  Invyryne."  The  year  1597  saw  James 
Lawnound  served  heir  of  entail  of  Invyryne,  "  including 
as  before  the  lands  of  Toward/'  Tradition  has  it  that 
in  July,  1563,  Queen  Mary,  who  had  been  enjoying  herself 
witli  her  maidens  in  the  Castle  of  Dunoon,  graced  Toward 
Castle  with  her  presence,  and  brought  life  and  laughter 
for  the  nonce  to  the  old  grey  keep.  A  terrible  tale  of 
wild  clan  hatred  and  slaughter  clings  around  the 
crumbling  walls  and  marks  their  closing  years  as  the  seat 
of  the  Lamonts.  In  1646  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  burned 
the  castle,  and,  according  to  the  indictment  which  brought 
his  head  within  the  tender  but  fatal  embraces  of  "  The 
Maiden,"  he  "  did  most  perfidiously  and  traitorously 
fetter  and  take  away  nearly  two  hundred  "  of  the  Lamont 
clan.  These  unfortunate  souls  were  taken  to  Dunoon, 
dirked,  and  thrown  into  a  vast  grave,  many  "  being 
buried  alive."  It  is  a  horrible  story,  and  perhaps  affords 
the  best  illustration  possible  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
rhyme  : — 

"  The    good    old    rule,    the    simple    plan, 
That  those  shall  take  who  have  the  power. 
And    those    may    keep    who    can." 

So  much'  for  the  good  old  times  !  It  may  be  less  exciting, 
it  certainly  is  considerably  safer  to  wander  around 
Toward  in  modern,  if  more  mundane,  days !  The  fine 
lighthouse  stands  56J  feet  above  high  water,  and  was 
completed  in  1812.  Originally  it  displayed  a  revolving 
white  light,  giving  a  flash  every  52  seconds;  in  June, 
1873,  it  was  altered  to  a  fixed  light,  showing  a  flash 
every  ten  seconds. 
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Constructing  a  Pier. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  construction  of  the  little 
pier  at  Toward,  especially  to  the  marine  engineer  and 
the  timber  merchant.  When  it  was  being  built  in  1863 
various  experimental  piles  were  driven — at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  James  Lamont  of  Knockdow — for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  sort  of  timber  best  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  teredo  navalis  and  other  marine  insects. 
These  comprised  Bethels'  patent  creosoted  timber  piles; 
others  clad  with  copper,  zinc,  and  patent  sheathing; 
Quebec  red  pine  covered  with  wrought-iron  pile  nails 
about   one  inch   square  on  head,    one-eighth  inch   thick, 
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and  weighing  3  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  timber;  larch  with 
the  bark  on;  and  greenheart  and  elm  fenders.  The  result 
was  that  the  elm  was  eaten  through  in  about  four  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  annum;  the  larch  stood 
seven  years;  the  Quebec  red  pine,  without  protection, 
the  same  period;  while  the  timber  creosoted  together  with 
the  greenheart  and  the  piles  covered  with  the  sheathing 
and  nails,  were  still  uninjured  after  fifteen  years'  service. 
So  to 

Innellan  and  the  Bull  wood. 

The  road  by  the  shore  from  Toward  is  pleasant  indeed 
on  this  bright  summer  forenoon.     On  our  right  the  sea 
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tumbling  in  the  summer  sunshine  with  grey  forms  of 
vessels  in  the  offing,  dimly  seen  through  the  heat  haze; 
on  the  left  rising  at  intervals  through  tangled  thickets 
the  red  ramparts  of  a  range  of  cliffs  which  seem  to  give 
shelter  to  hundreds  of  our  feathered  woodlanders,  whose 
sweet  cadences  harmonise  with  the  soft  lap  of  the  summer 
tide.  The  land  is  in  all  the  pride  of  its  summer  glory 
with  its  flowers  and  its  fragrance  and  its  greenness.  Our 
road  is  formed  on  one  of  the  old  raised  sea-beaches  of 
the  Scottish  coasts,  and  this  memorial  of  another  and 
long- vanished  age  is  specially  well  marked  'twixt  Toward 
and  Innellan.  The  water-worn  cliffs,  now  fully  half  a 
mile  inland,  speak  silently,  albeit  eloquently,  of  centuries 
of  ceaseless  surge  and  storm.  Fashionable  Innellan ! 
With  its  clean  bracing  air  and  far-flung  panorama,  little 
wonder  that  it  attracts  Glasgow's  bourgeois.  It  can  also 
boast,  in  a  mild  way,  of  past  greatness  in  its  hoary  ruin 
of  Knockamillie  Castle,  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.  The  Campbells 
of  Auchenbrack  had  their  seat  at  Knockamillie  in  years 
long  gone  past.  Innellan  may  also  boast  of  another 
memory,  for  it  was  within  its  parish  kirk  manse  that  in 
1882  the  late  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  penned  the 
beautiful  hymn,  "  0,  love,  that  wilt  not  let  me  go." 
Beloved  of  the  summer  girls  and  their  companions  of  the 
masculine  gender  is  the  leafy  highway  which  wanders 
through  the  Bullwood  past  snug  villas  and  neatly-kept 
gardens  to  Dunoon.  It  is  a  charming  path,  and  one  in 
which  they  may  learn  to  forget  the  bricks  and  the  mortar 
and  the  traffic  of  the  town  in  breathing  the  keen,  salt- 
laden  breezes,  and  in  gazing  upon  the  blue  seas  and  the 
wide  sweep  of  sand,  on  whose  wet  surface  the  heron  and 
the  curlew  and  whole  armies  of  sandpipers  weave  a  maze 
of  tiny  fotprints. 

Dunoon. 

It  is  barely  a  century  since  Dunoon  was  an  old-world, 
sleepy  fishing  village  of  some  thirty  families,  without  a 
pier  and  with  never  a  summer  visitor.  Says  a  gossipy 
writer  of  1800: — "There  is  no  creek  or  shelter  of  any 
consequence  or  safety  for  boats  at  or  near  this  village. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  pier  upon  its  shore,  but 
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from  its  openness  to.  the  south  and  the  severity  of  the 
storms  of  winter  the  last  attempt,  about  fifteen  years  ago 
(1785),  was  rendered  abortive."  Then,  as  now,  "  the 
villagers  of  Dunoon  "  found  the  seath,  which  in  those  far- 
away days  was  "  caught  with  rod  and  line  all  the  summer 
over  at  rocks  about  a  cannon-shot  at  sea,  off  the  castle 
of  Dunoon."     To  the  Dunoon  folks  of  1800  "Gaelic  was 


the  natural  tongue — their  fireside  language  and  the 
language  of  their  devotions."  Changes  were  looming 
ahead,  however,  for  we  are  told  "they  now  begin  to 
attend  public  worship  in  English  as  well  as  Erse,  which 
30  years  ago  (1770)  they  did  not  do."  A  brief  dozen  of 
years  passed,  and  when  the  good  folks  of  Dunoon  stood 
on  the  shore  and  gazed,  awestruck,  upon  the  gallant  little 
Comet  puffing  against  wind  and  tide,  they  did  not 
realise  that  they  looked  upon  the  germ  from  which  the 
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sparkling  and  merry  Dunoon  and  other  fine  watering- 
places  of  to-day  have  sprung.  The  coming  of  the  steam- 
boats revolutionised  travel  on  the  river  and  firth,  and 
on  shore  as  well.  Dismal  prophets  arose  and  alleged  that 
soon  there  would  be  no  use  for  horses,  and  that  even 
roads  would  be  abolished.  The  latter  foreboding  is  por- 
trayed in  a  song  which  was  sung  about  the  twenties  of 
last  century  by  the  natives  of  Dunoon.  The  burden  of 
"  The  Totums  "  is  that  the  steamboats  are  opposed  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  shore-tinker,  but  there  are  com- 
pensations : — * 

"  Contented  wi'   Maggie,   how   blythe  ha'e  I  been, 
This  seventeen  towmonds  we've  met  aye  at  e'en : 
Though  whiles  we  fa'  oot,  yet  we  quickly  agree, 
A  kiss  turns  the  diff'rence  'tween  Maggie  and  me. 
Though  steamboats  are  'gainst  us  we  maunna  complain, 
For  oor  wee  bits  o'  totums  are  toddlin'  their  lane, 

Toddlin'  but  and  toddlin'  ben, 

Oor  wee  bits  o'  totums  can  toddle  their  lane." 

The  writer  of  the  song  could  not  foresee  it,  but  it  would 
have  brought  joy  to  his  heart,  we  fancy,  could  he  but 
have  known  to  how  many  thousands  of  "  wee  bits  o' 
totums  "  the  steamboat  has  proved  a  veritable  fairy  ship 
carrying  them  to  pleasures,  fearful  and  wonderful  with 
the  rampant  joyousness  of  the  dawn  of  life. 

Developments  and  To-Dat. 

In  1835  a  wooden  jetty  130  yards  long  was  built  at 
Dunoon,  the  permanent  population  of  the  town  being  then 
about  700  folks.  Innellan  got  a  pier  in  1851,  and 
Hunter's  Quay  in  1858,  although  thirty  years  earlier 
Hunter  of  Hafton  built  the  little  pier  which  conferred 
a  cognomen  upon  that  district.  Prior  to  these  times  it 
was  the  practice  to  drop  passengers  into  small  private 
boats  opposite  each  of  the  houses  along  the  Bullwood 
between  Dunoon  and  Innellan.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  Dunoon  crossed  the  boundary  line  between  a  pleasant 
seaside  village  and  a  popular  and  fashionable  watering- 
place.  Feuing  on  an  extensive  scale  was  begun,  and  has 
never  ceased.  Could  the  Dunoonite  of  1800  be  permitted 
to  re-visit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  he  would  not  recog- 
nise his  old-time  haunt  in  the  smart  up-to-date  Dunoon 
p 
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of  to-day.  He  would  rub  his  eyes  and  look.  Old  Dunoon 
as  he  knew  it  has  vanished.  The  amazing  movement  of 
the  pier  and  the  promenade ;  the  Glasgow  lads  and  lasses 
revel  by  the  sea;  the  merriment,  the  noise,  the  abandon, 
the  freedom,  and  best  of  all,  the  prevailing  good  nature 
and  order  would  entitle  him  to  paraphrase  what  dear  old 
Peggotty  said  to  little  Copperfield^ — to  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  Dunoonites,  "  the  town  of  to-day 
is  upon  the  whole  the  finest  place  in  the  universe!  " 


CRomi  E.CH  • 


Historic  Memories. 

Delightful  and  popular  Dunoon.  Perfectly  true.  Yet 
Dunoon  has  a  past  greatness.  Roman  galleys  and  Viking 
dragon  ships  have  anchored  off  its  shores.  English  men- 
o'-war  about  1330  landed  our  (C  auld  enemies"  at  the 
little  bay  beneath  the  Castle  Hill,  where  the  motor  boats 
of  to-day  start  on  their  voyage  round  the  Gantocks. 
David  Bruce,  brother  of  The  Bruce,  sent  his  fighting  men 
across  the  firth  in  bluff-bowed  Scottish  ships,  and  they 
drove  the  Englishmen  from  the  Castle  of  Dunoon.  This 
castle  belonged  to  the  High  Stewards  of  Scotland,  and 
was  conferred  on  the  first  of  them,  Walter,  by  Malcolm 
IV.,  called  the  Maiden,  during  the  twelfth  century,  when 
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he  also  obtained  Bute  and  Cowal.  It  became  a  royal 
residence  under  Robert  II.,  and  had  its  appropriate  mote 
hill,  its  gallows  pit,  and  its  butts  for  the  practice  of 
archery.  For  long  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Argyll 
family,  and  so  on  goes  its  history  until  about  1700,  when 
it  was  finally  abandoned  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruins.  From 
the  mouldering  remains  over  which  Highland  Mary  seems 
to  keep  a  pathetic  watch  and  ward,  we  may  wander  to 
the  world  of  faery,  the  romantic  Glen  Morag.  It  is 
private  property,  but  the  courteous  proprietor  kindly  per- 
mits artists  and  lovers  of  nature  the  privilege  of  viewing 
the  scenes  which  inspired  the  muse  of  Willie  Cameron 
(of  the  Gallowgate,  Glasgow)  to  its  sweetest,  if  not  its 
finest,  song,  "  Morag' s  Faery  Glen,"  where 

11  There's   music   in  the   wild   cascade, 
There's  love  among  the  trees ; 
There's   beauty   in   ilk   bank   and   brae, 
And  balm  upon  the  breeze." 

Older  memories  still  haunt  the  neighbouring  heights  of 
Ardenslate  and  Ardnadam.  On  the  one  the  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp,  on  the  other  a  pre-historic  cromlech,  with 
the  table  stone  still  in  situ,   as  our  sketch  shows. 


A  Great  Prize  Fight. 

Ardenslate  was  the  scene  some  seventy  years  ago  of  a 
great  prize  fight  for  the  championship  of  Britain.  The 
principals  were  Johnnie  Goudie,  who  had  a  public-house 
in  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  and  Ned  Langlands.  We 
had  the  good  fortune  to  foregather  with  an  ancient  Kirn 
boatman,  Mr  Peter  Macpherson,  who  witnessed  the  fight. 
Peter  told  us  he  was  just  "  a  bit  cajlant  "  at  the  time, 
but  his  memory  is  singularly  clear  as  to  its  details.  Some 
two  thousand  folks  travelled  from  Glasgow  on  a  cold, 
bitter  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  They  sig- 
nalised their  arrival  at  Dunoon  by  refusing  to  pay  pier 
dues,  and  when  the  piermaster  insisted,  they  threw  him 
and  his  assistants  into  the  sea.  They  invaded  the  shops 
and  helped  themselves  liberally  to  meat  and  drink,  and 
Peter  "  minds  fine  o'  them  carrying  cheeses  and  loaves 
and  bottles  of  beer  up  to  Ardenslate."     The  fight  took 
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place  in  the  secluded  green  hollow  in  the  little  planting 
above  the  golf  course.  The  men,  big,  powerful  fellows, 
stripped  to  the  buff.  They  fought  from  about  noon  till 
dusk  fell,  when  Goudie — who  had  the  best  of  the  struggle 
— leaped  the  ropes  and  made  off.  He  had  given 
Langlands  "  a  sair  hammerin',  but  Ned  aye  went  down. 
He  wadna  stan'  up.  I  mind  o'  ae  terrible  lick  he  got 
frae  Goudie  that  lifted  him,  big  man  as  he  was,  clean 
owre  the  ropes  on  to  the  grass  at  the  other  side.  The 
Irish  section  o'  the  crowd  were  wild  at  Goudie  for  down- 
ing their  countryman,  and  had  he  waited  till  mirk  they 
wad  hae  killed  him,  hence  his  disappearance/ '  Peter 
had  much  more  to  tell  of  that  day's  doings  of  seventy 
long  years  ago.  A  respected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
our  old  boatman  are  the  only  two  men  alive  in  the  district 
who  saw  the  fight,  and  in  the  nature  of  events  the  former 
might  be  excused  from  entering  too  enthusiastically  into 
the  details  of  the  day's  work.  And  as  we  sat  and 
watched  the  ships  go  sailing,  enjoying  our  pipe,  and 
Peter's  crack,  and  the  salt  breeze,  and  taking  lazy  impres- 
sions of  the  magnificent  and  unequalled  panorama  of  the 
Clyde,  changing  every  minute  under  the  chasing  cloud 
shadows,  we  felt  it  was  a  good  thing  indeed  to  be 
a -holidaying  on  the  Cowal  Shore. 


THE  NORTH  AYRSHIRE  COAST. 
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SUMMER  day's  wayfar- 
ing from  Saltcoats  to 
Fairlie  takes  one  along 
a  picturesque  stretch  of  coast. 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  shore  which  presents  so 
many  contrasts  and  variations 
in  so  few  pleasant  miles.  There 
are  golden  beaches  of  sand,  of 
shingle,  of  pebbles,  of  colossal 
boulders;  green  lawns  which 
creep  shyly  to  the  edge  of  the 
Firth;  the  jagged  rocks  and 
precipices  and  moaning  caves  of  Farland  Head;  and  the 
bosky,  land-locked  coves  of  Fairlie.  On  the  west  end 
of  the  ridge  which  rises  from  the  Ayrshire  plains  here- 
about, and  where  it  dips  into  the  sea,  is  the  town  of 
Saltcoats.  Immediately  under  the  elevation  and  about  a 
mile  east  is  Stevenston,  whose  cognomen,  we  are  some- 
what vaguely  informed,  was  "  derived  from  a  person 
called  Stephen,  who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  here, 
and  perhaps  from  the  church  having  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen."  Could  that  goodly  man  revisit  this  mun- 
dane sphere,  he  would  fail,  we  fancy,  to  recognise  in  this 
throbbing  town  of  iron  and  explosives  the  peaceful  haunts 
of  his  early  labours.  Yet  in  the  July  days  it  is  pleasant 
enough.  It  lies  in  a  country  of  vast  dunes,  and  its 
children  get  the  smell  of  the  sea  blown  by  soft  summer 
airs  over  the  wide  beaches  and  the  trampled  sand. 


Saltcoats. 

Following  the  fine  highway  from  Stevenston  we  may  go 
to  ancient  Saltcoats  town,  notable,  in  the  picturesque 
phrasing  of  its  latest  historian,  as  "  Scotland's  Quaintest 
Burgh."  But  the  quaint  bits  of  old  Saltcoats  are  goin^r, 
and  going  fast.  The  majority  have  already  gone.  It 
has  long  been  fortunate  enough  to  attract  a  well-deserved 
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degree  of  attention  as  a  Clyde  watering-place,  and  has 
already  been  provided  with  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and 
summer  apartments  galore,  a  really  fine  swimming  pond, 
a  bowling  green,  and  a  lawn-tennis  court.  As  a  further 
concession  to  fashion,  "  a  new  18-hole  golf  course  in  the 
immediate  proximity  "  has  now  been  provided.  W& 
love  the  old  and  picturesque  Scotland  of  our  forefathers, 
and  recognise  the  painful  fact  that  Saltcoats  is  modern- 
ising rapidly.  It  will  soon  achieve  greatness,  and  may 
become  a  second  Rothesay  or  Dunoon,  but  ere  that  is 
accomplished  it  will  have  lost  all  claim  to  individuality. 
The  historic  old  town  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo ! 
We  have  a  foretaste  of  its  future  greatness  in  the 
al  fresco  performances  "thrice  daily/ '  at  which  the 
inspiring  strains  of  "  Bright  and  breezy,  free  and  easy  " 
never  fail  to  hold  an  admiring  and  appreciative  audience, 
while,  as  a  concession  to  high  art,  a  more  pretentious 
entertainment  is  provided  by  the  musical  fetes  "  in  Mel- 
bourne Park  on  Saturdays/5 


The   Days   of  Long   Ago. 

Saltcoats  as  a  holiday  haunt  is  not  a  place  of  yesterday. 
By  a  writer  in  1790  it  is  described  thus: — "Saltcoats 
is  the  principal  watering-place  in  Ayrshire.  From  300 
to  500  people  usually  resort  there  during  the  summer 
months,  for  sea-bathing,  from  the  inland  country, 
especially  from  the  towns  of  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and 
Hamilton."  The  citizens  of  these  towns  "  usually  resort 
there"  in  their  thousands  nowadays.  They  leave  their 
grey  and  colourless  streets  for  a  wider  world,  and  when 
the  clouds  have  lifted  from  the  firth,  and  the  sky  is  clear, 
an  altogether  beautiful  and  fresh  world,  where  the  sails 
of  passing  craft  gleam  white  upon  an  opal  sea. 
Beautiful  indeed  as  we  saw  it  under  the  soft  and  golden 
glow  of  a  summer  sunset,  with  Goatfell  and  the  distant 
peaks,  range  beyond  range,  wrought  in  amethyst  upon 
the  western  sky.  The  town  has  many  memories  to  take 
us  back  on  the  highway  of  time.  It  was  an  appendage 
of  the  abbacy  of  Kilwinning,  and  we  are  told  one  of  the 
stones     in    the    kirkyard    bore     the     inscription — "Hew 
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Fergus,  curate  of  ye  kirk  at  Chappel  Brae,  Sautcottes," 
with  the  date  1272.  In  a  charter  of  1484  the  spelling 
is  "  Saltcottis,"  and  in  a  contract  of  marriage  dated 
13th  February,  1554,  Lady  Jane  Hamilton  is  infeft  in 
"the  landis  of  Saltcoattes,  with  the  fischer  toun  and 
havin  of  the  same."  Hence  the  name.  Salt  was  manu- 
factured there  from  a  remote  period,   and  the  dwelling 
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of  the  salters  would  be  known  as  the  Saut  Cots,  or 
cottages.  Its  trade  must  have  declined,  for  in  1660  the 
hamlet  consisted  of  "  only  four  houses."  The  second 
"  fire  or  steam  engine  "  in  Scotland  was  erected  in  Salt- 
coats in  1719,  says  our  gossipy  chronicler  of  1790,  and 
he  gives  us  the  further  interesting  information  that 
shipbuilding  was  a  flourishing  industry  in  the  village. 
About  the  time  he  wrote  there  were  three  yards  situated 
on  The  Braes.     To  a  shipping  community  it  will  be  of 
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interest  to  append  the  following  old  table  of  ships  built 
there  between  the  years  1775  and  1790: — 

No.   of  Vessels.  Tons. 

6  ships,  from  160  to  220  tons     1155 

37  brigs,   from  55  to  180  tons      4630 

18  sloops,   from  20  to  85  tons      1085 

3  small  vessels,   at  present  on  the  stocks      ...  225 

7095 

The  trade  lingered  on  till  the  seventies  of  last  century, 
but  it  could  not  compete  with  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours on  the  Clyde  river,  and  it  finally  flickered  out 
about  1874. 

The  Lady  Skipper  of  Saltcoats. 

Perhaps  Saltcoats  is  unique  from  the  fact  that  at  one 
period  of  its  history  it  produced  a  lady  skipper.  Betsy 
Miller  by  name,  she  wras  captain  of  the  ship  Clitus,  of 
200  tons,  sailing  with  coal  to  Ireland,  and  bringing  back 
limestone  to  Ardrossan.  Captain  Betsy  is  described  by 
one  who  sailed  with  her  as  "  a  sonsy  wumman,  weel 
favour't,  neither  wee  nor  tall,  an'  wi'  as  much  sense  o' 
humour  as  made  life  aboard  gang  pleasantly.' '  She 
was  an  excellent  "  seaman,"  knew  the  run  of  the  tides, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  ways  of  men,  money,  and 
boats,  and  Suffragettes  would  be  entitled,  if  they  cared, 
to  point  to  Captain  Betsy  Miller,  of  Saltcoats,  as  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Sex  to  take 
their  share  of  the  burden  as  gallantly  as  i(  the  tyrant, 
man."  Of  an  old  Saltcoats  weaver's  gift  for  bargaining, 
a  delightful  story  is  preserved.  Chill  penury  was  his  lot 
in  life,  and  when  he  felt  his  latter  end  approaching  he 
sent  for  the  li  taking  under  "  man.  "  You'll  bury  me," 
he  said,  "  on  the  fourth  day,  for  the  third's  no'  lucky. 
Mak'  a*  kist  just  the  same  as  ye  did  for  the  last  three 
that  have  been  carried  oot  o'  this  hoose,  plain  and  sub- 
stantial, and  nae  extra  mountin's.      Try  Mr.   A for 

the  hearse  and  coaches.  His  turnoots  are  aye  respect- 
able, and  his  twa  black  cobs  'ill  jist  look  as  fine  as 
Belgians."  Let  us  hope  when  the  shade  of  this  canniest 
of  Scots  looked  down  from  the  astral  sphere,  it  felt  a 
due  measure  of  satisfaction  with  the  "  kist "  and  the 
"turnoot." 
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Ardrossan  Port. 

The  Port  of  Ardrossan  is  comparatively  modern. 
Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  the  first  foreign  cargo 
was  brought  into  the  Ardrossan  Harbour  by  the  brig 
Helen.  She  carried  a  shipload  of  timber  direct  from 
Salem  Bay,  North  America,  and  the  voyage  was  made 
in   31   days.     It  remained  but  a    ''harbour"    until  the 
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1st  of  July,  1863,  on  which  day  it  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Port — 57  years  after  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  on  31st  May,  1806.  But  a  hoary  relic  of  antiquity  looks 
down  upon  the  busy  scene  of  to-day.  According  to  old 
Timothy  Pont,  who  wrote  his  Topography  of  Cunning- 
ham and  Kyle  in  the  17th  century,  not  the  7th — as  the 
otherwise  excellent  local  guide  has  it — in  Ardrossan 
Castle  "there  is  a  touer,  named  ye  red  tour,  and  in  it 
a   vaulte  called   Wallace  lardner,    for  this   castell   being 
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in  the  possessione  of  ye  Englisch  Wallace  used  this  strata - 
geme,  he  set  a  housse  hard  by  the  castell  afyre,  gat  thesse 
quo  keept  the  castell,  not  suspecting  aney  fraud,  come 
out  to  ye  resku  of  the  house,  quhome  they  (imagined) 
by  accident  to  have  taken  fyre.  But  Wallace  with  a  weill 
armed  company  gifs  them  a  hote  welcome  and  kills  them 
every  mother's  sone  and  forthwith  forces  ye  castell  and 
wins  it,"  flinging  the  carcases  of  "  thesse  Englisch  "  into 
the  deep  vault  which  i  i  to  this  daye  gaue  it  the  name 
of  Wallace  lardner."  It  is  a  debatable  point  whether  the 
great  Scottish  patriot  repeated  his  Douglas  Larder  exploit 
at  Ardrossan  or  not,  but  there  is  no  question  that  Crom- 
well and  his  Roundheads  "  threw  down  the  walls  and 
carried  the  stones  in  boats  over  sea  "  to  Ayr.  He  thus 
conciliated  the  good  folks  of  Ayr  for  having  occupied  their 
kirk  as  an  armoury,  by  building  a  fort  and  parapet  for 
them  with  the  stones  filched  from  the  Castle  of  Ardrossan. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  quaint  little 
beacon  which  voyageurs  to  Arran  and  Ireland  see  as 
they  pass  the  Horse  Isle  at  the  harbour  mouth — so  named 
from  "  Philip  Horsse,  son-in-law  to  Sir  Richard  Moruell, 
who  in  old  evidences  was  styled  Philip  de  Horsse  " — was 
erected  on  that  rocky  islet  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Arctic  explorer,  Sir 
John  Ross. 


West  Kilbride. 

So  to  the  old-world  and  pleasant  western  holiday  haunt 
of  West  Kilbride.  The  highway  by  the  firth  runs  along 
the  ancient  sea-bed,  and  there  are  few  places  where  one 
can  trace  the  old  coast  line  so  clearly  as  between 
Ardrossan  and  Seamill.  West  Kilbride  straggles  over  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  line  of  low  green  hills,  covered  at  this 
season  of  the  year  with  clustering  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
is  a  place  of  pleasant  roads  and  green  hedgerows,  with 
nests  in  trees  of  lilac  and  laurel  and  in  the  hedges.  To 
the  folks  who  seek  for  health,  and  who  flock  to  the  fine 
seaside  "  Homes  "  and  Sanatoria  at  Seamill,  the  warm 
summer  air  brings  pleasant  scenes  and  sounds.  The  low 
of  cattle  on  distant  farms,  the  rich  strains  of  thrush  and 
blackie  and  the  sweet  song  of  the  swallow  mingle  with 
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the  perfume  of  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  we  feel  how 
good  it  is  to  be  alive.  Its  Law  Hill  commands  a  mag- 
nificent, far-flung  panorama  of  sea  and  land,  and  those 
who  can  ought  to  put  their  foot  on  the  summit  of  this 
eminence.  Under  its  shadow  is  Kilbride's  chief  glory, 
Law  Keep,  described  by  Timothy  Pont  as  a  u  stronge 
grate  dounijon."  It  reminds  us  of  the  Border  Peel  towers 
in  appearance.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  its 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  bastions  is  forty-six  feet. 
It  is  an  ancient  building,  and  is  mentioned  so  far  back 
as  a  charter  of  1482.  About  1620  its  tenant  was  the 
Countess  of  Crawford,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
sculptured  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
old  bridge  over  the  Kilbride  burn  as  we  enter  the  town 
refers  to  her  in  its  inscription — "  Kebuilt  1730:  I.C. : 
MAII  1623. " 


PORTINCROSS. 

A  couple  of  miles  of  a  leafy  highway,  dipping  always 
seawards,  takes  us  to  Farland  Point  at  Portincross,  which 
is  the  most  westerly  point  of  Ayrshire.  Our  large  sketch 
affords  a  good  idea  of  this  picturesque  little  hamlet  with 
its  weather-beaten  castle,  dating  from,  at  latest,  the  reign 
of  Robert  II.,  circa  1380.  The  style  of  architecture — 
the  solid  walls,  arched  roof,  and  scanty  light — points  to 
a  thirteenth  century  erection.  It  was  the  chief  messuage 
of  the  ancient  barony  of  Ardneil,  which  in  1306  passed 
from  the  De  Rosses,  high  sheriffs  of  Ayr,  to  the  Boyds 
of  Kilmarnock.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Boyds  till  1737,  when,  owing  to  their  attachment  to  the 
Stuart  cause,  they  were  attainted,  and  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Craufurds  of  Auchenames.  Thanks  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  Portincross  is  thinking  of  il  birsin' 
yont."  A  pier  at  which  steamers  may  call  is  in  process 
of  building.  Feuing  ought  to  follow,  and  indeed  betwixt 
the  fine  sandy  beach  of  Ardneil  Bay  and  the  Portincross 
pier  there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  a  future  holiday  haunt. 
It  is  a  sunny  hollow  lying  under  the  tangled  thickets  and 
red  ramparts  of  Farland  Head,  a  stretch  of  green  fields 
and  country  paths  with  flowers  and  sunshine. 
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The  Spanish  Galleon. 

An  old  rusted  cannon  lies  on  the  green  by  Portincross 
Castle.  It  is  one  of  five  fished  up  in  1740  from  a  vessel 
of  the  Armada,  which  lies  beneath  the  waters  a  few  yards 
off  the  point  on  which  the  castle  stands.  Defoe  in  his 
Tour  tells  us — "  Now  wre  are  upon  the  western  coasts,  I 
shall  mention  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  diving  to 
come  at  one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
stranded  in  1588  "  near  Portincross.  Captain  Rae,  who 
dived  down,  "  found  the  vessel  to  be  very  entire,  to  have 
a  great  number  of  guns  aboard,  but  to  be  full  of  sand." 
A  company  was  formed  to  recover  the  treasure  supposed 
to  be  in  the  hold,  but,  as  the  chief  promoter  died,  it 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  silver  bar  and  Spanish 
doubloons  of  the  old  galleon  are  still  ten  fathoms  deep 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  rocks  of  Portincross  Castle. 


Fairlie  Tower  and  "  Hardyknute." 

An  old  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  has  it  that  lone 
fishermen  at  sea,  looking  towards  Portincross  Castle,  were 
wont  to  see  diamonds  flashing  in  the  sunlight  or  under 
the  soft  beams  of  the  moon  upon  the  brow  of  Farland 
Head.  Vain  search  has  been  made  to  locate  these  gems, 
and  as  we  passed  under  its  precipice  for  Fairlie  Tower 
we  looked  upward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious 
stones ;  but,  as  an  old  fisherman  told  us,  we  were  too  near 
the  rock.  One  requires  to  be  on  the  sea,  moreover,  and 
the  diligent  watcher  will  then  perhaps  see  them  sparkling 
on  the  surface  of  the  red  rock.  Fairlie  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  its  yachts  and  its  glen.  Halfway 
up  that  sylvan  retreat  stands  the  ivy-clad  ruin  of  the 
tower  which  gave  its  name  to  the  hamlet  of  the  yacht 
builders.  It  was  built  about  1300,  and  belonged  to  the 
Fairlies,  one  of  whom,  William  de  Fairlie,  received  letters 
of  pardon  from  Edward  III.  in  1335  for  crimes  committed 
in  war  with  England.  This  old  keep  is  the  scene  of  the 
famous  ballad  of  "  Hardyknute,"  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  ancient  MS.  found  in  a  vault  in  Dun- 
fermline.    It  was  included  in  Percy's  Reliques,  but  Lady 
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Wardlaw,  who  died  in  1727,  confessed  to  being  its 
authoress.  We  cannot  argue  upon  that  point  here. 
Suffice  it  to  know  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  Hardy- 
knute  "  the  first  poem  which  he  had  learned  and  the  last 
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which  he  should  forget."  That  constitutes  a  fragrant 
memory  of  Fairlie  Tower,  and  one  which  engenders 
pleasant  thoughts  at  the  close  of  our  long  and  tiring  day's 
ramble  along  the  beautiful  and  ever-changing  coasts  of 
North   Ayrshire. 


GOUROCK  AND  INVERKIP. 


WHEN  we  consider  how  easily  accessible  from 
Glasgow  are  the  watering-places  of  Gourock 
and  Ashton — thanks  to  our  enterprising  railway 
companies — it  is  perhaps  matter  for  wonder  that 
these  resorts  have  not  become  to  some  extent 
hackneyed  through  the  familiarity  that  breeds  con- 
tempt. Gourock  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
Glasgow's  earliest  holiday  haunt.  The  opening  of  the 
Greenock  Railway  in  1841  inspired  our  well-known  city 
poet  Andrew  Park  to  write  of  the  summer  crowds 
"  rushing,  crushing,  up  and  down." 

"  Fleet   through   Greenock's   narrow   lanes, 
Over  mud   and  dubs  and  stanes, 
Careless    o'    their   boots   and   banes — 
And  a'  to  catch  the  railway." 

Long  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  Glasgow 
citizens  lumbered  to  Gourock  in  the  Fair  Week  on  the 
old-fashioned  stage  coach;  or  sometimes  paterfamilias 
engaged  a  "  fly  " — which  vehicle,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
have  done  everything  but  "  fly  " — and,  packing  his 
womankind  and  children  therein,  ventured  on  the  day's 
journey  to  far-away  Gourock.  A  chronicler  about  1785 
tells  us  that  "  during  the  summer  months  this  place 
(Gourock)  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  A  number 
of  houses  are  kept  mostly  furnished  on  purpose,  and 
hired  by  families  from  Glasgow  and  other  inland  places, 
which  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants."  Perhaps 
the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Gourock  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  so  far  from  a  century  and  a  half  of 
"  visiting  "  tending  to  make  it  become  commonplace,  the 
coast  and  country  of  the  district  not  only  maintains  but 
increases  its  popularity.  Much  of  the  increasing 
popularity  arises  from  the  variety  of 

The   Attractions   Offered. 

You   may   lie   under   a     tree   with     a     pipe     and   your 
favourite  book   and  lazily  watch  the   steamers   hurrying 
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in  a  never-ending  procession  to  and  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  while  the  sun  beats  down  on  an 
opalescent  Firth  flecked  with  sails  white  and  brown;  there 
is  the  pier  with  its  laughing  crowds  of  "Fair  folks" 
rushing,  crushing  to  board  the  trim  railway  boats;  you 
may  play  golf,  or  go  rinking,  or  inhale  the  fresh  ozone- 
laden  breezes  whilst  listening  to  an  excellent  band  or 
minstrel  troupe,  or  should  you  be  more  strenuously 
inclined,  you  may  climb  heaving  lines  of  wood  and  hill 
where,  straight  from  the  Atlantic  blown,  over  hundreds 
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of  miles  of  ocean,  the  breezes  sweep  full  on  to  far-flung 
stretches  of  the  moorlands  and  swelling  uplands  of  Ren- 
frewshire. It  is  a  stiff  pull-up  to  these  heights,  where 
every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  tired !  On  a 
clear  day  we  may  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Island  of 
Bute,  the  peaks  of  Arran,  and  the  rugged  summits  of 
Argyll's  bowling  green,  with  the  western  shoulder  of  the 
Grampians;  and  the  Vale  of  Clyde  from  Dunglass  to 
Lanark. 

Old-Time  Gourock. 

An  ancient  place,  with  curious  traditions,  and  thought 
by  many  good  folks  to  be  but  a  "  limb  "  of  the  port  of 
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Greenock,  Gourock  as  we  see  it  to-day  is  quite  modern. 
Though  the  building  of  "  pleasant  summer  quarters  "  is 
noted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  not  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway  aforesaid  that  the  town  began  to  gain 
its  modern  repute  and  the  patronage  of  holiday-makers 
to  any  extent.  It  was  an  important,  albeit  small,  seaport 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  days  when  Free  Trade  had  not 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  capital  letters,  Gourock  and 
her  neighbours,  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow,  were  a 
notorious  centre  for  smuggling  enterprise.  We  may  recall 
one  typical  case.  On  the  11th  August,  177Y,  the  ship 
Blackgrove,  laden  with  a  cargo  subject  to  import  duties, 
came  into  the  Clyde,  and  when  near  Gourock  a  boat  was 
put  off  from  the  shore.  Into  it  some  goods  were  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  and  the  duties  evaded. 
The  ongoings  were  observed  by  Hugh  M'Lachlan,  a  boat- 
man belonging  to  a  wherry  at  Inverkip,  in  the  Revenue 
service.  M'Lachlan,  along  with  Archibald  Steuart,  John 
M'Intyre,  Hector  M'Phail,  and  Archibald  Bell,  four  other 
Revenue  boatmen,  "  went  out  in  the  said  wherry  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  in  order  to  make  seizure  of  the 
said  smuggled  goods,  and  having  for  that  purpose  gone 
alongside  of  the  Blackgrove,  they  were  assailed  with  great 
violence,  and  with  stones  and  sticks,  struck,  wounded, 
and  bruised.' 9  It  must  have  been  a  desperate  encounter, 
for  Hugh  M'Lachlan  was  killed,  and  John  M'  In  tyre  got 
his  arm  broken.  Although  the  attack  on  the  Revenue 
officers  had  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  the  smugglers  still 
commanded  popular  sympathy,  as  the  Revenue  laws  were 
generally  abhorred,  and  the  officers  executing  them  were 
considered  to  be  unjustly  interfering  with  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  people.  The  principal  parties — who 
belonged  to  Quarter  and  Bankhead — absconded.  James 
Lade  and  James  Morris  were  brought  before  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Glasgow  in  May,  1778,  but  the  principals  having 
fled,  the  diet  seems  to  have  been  deserted  against  the 
others. 

A  Burgh  of  Barony. 

Writing  in  1782,  Crawfurd  tells  us  that  "  Two  miles 
west  of  Greenock,  upon  the  shore,  stands  the  burgh  of 
barony  of  Gourock,   erected  in  favours  of  Sir  Archibald 
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Stewart  of  Castlemilk  (near  Glasgow),  with  the  privilege 
of  a  weekly  market  upon  the  Tuesday.  And  above  the 
town  stands  the  castle  (demolished  in  1747)  of  the  same 
denomination,  the  principal  messuage  of  the  barony  of 
Finnart-Stewart,  which  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II., 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  came  to  Stewart 
of  Castlemilk,  whose  ancestor  was  William  Stewart,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnly,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Robert  II."  The  lands  of  Gourock  were  incor- 
porated into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  to  the  Stewarts  of  Castlemilk  in  April, 
1694,  and  the  gossipy  Crawfurd  goes  on  to  say  that  Sir 
John  Stewart  "  has  lately  laid  out  several  of  his  parks 
above  the  burgh  of  Gourock  into  a  regular  plan  for  build- 
ing upon  with  streets  from  40  to  60  feet  wide."  At  that 
period  (1780)  Gourock  was  a  modest  village  of  66  houses, 
with  a  "  key  or  wharf  where  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  can  load  or  unload.' '     But  it  was  already  birsin' 


yont,  and  the  embryotic  watering-place  was  slowly  but 
surely  pushing  the  "  seaport  town  "  into  the  background. 
Prior  to  this  social  development  it  had  earned  a  name  and 
a  certain  measure  of  fame  as  the  birthplace  of  the  red 
herring  trade. 

"One  Mr.  Gibson." 

The  first  of  these  succulent  marine  edibles  ever  made 
in  Great  Britain  were  cured  in  Gourock  town  "by  one 
Mr.  Gibson  "  in  1680.  His  biographer  expresses  the  pious 
hope  that  "his  memory  will  be  transmitted  with  rever- 
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ence  to  latest  posterity."  The  man  who  invented  such 
a  toothsome  morsel  deserves  well  of  humanity,  and  we 
cheerfully  add  our  quota  in  keeping  fresh,  so  to  speak, 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  erubescent  discoverer.  But 
Gourock  has  signally  failed  to  recognise  his  talents,  and 
we  searched  in  vain  for  a  statue,  or  bust,  or  even  a  retir- 
ing bronze  tablet  recording  the  name  of  Gibson.  It  was 
a  mighty  trade  in  days  gone  by  in  Greenock,  Port- 
Glasgow,  and  Gourock.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  of 
not  altogether  blessed  memory,    a  society  of   l  ( Herring 


Fishers,"  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
established  in  the  district.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town 
of  Greenock  they  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  ground  which 
they  called  the  Royal  Close — which  loyal  cognomen,  we 
believe,  it  still  bears — for  the  purpose  of  curing  herrings. 
The  volume  of  trade  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  three  ports  in  the  year  1792  no  fewer  than  53,488 
barrels  of  herring  were  exported.  The  "  Herring 
Fishers  "  gave  Greenock  the  first  help  on  the  road  to  its 
present  commercial  eminence.     So  late  as  1604  the  whole 
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town  consisted  of  a  single  row  of  thatched  huts  at  the 
Rue-End — the  first  feu  having  been  granted  in  1636  at 
the  foot  of  the  Broomy  Brae,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Tanwork  Close.  Twenty  years  later,  1656,  "  Newarke 
(now  Port-Glasgow)  is  a  small  place  where  there  are, 
besides  the  laird's  house  of  the  place,  some  four  or  five 
houses;  but  before  them  a  pretty  good  roade  where  all 
the  vessels  doe  ride,  unlaide,  and  send  their  goodes  up 
the  river  to  Glasgow  on  small  boates."  Dumbarton  Rock 
seems  to  have  overshadowed  even  the  intellects  of  its  sons 
in  those  times,  for,  afraid  that  the  "  influx  of  sailors 
w'd  raise  the  price  of  eggs  and  other  provisons,"  the 
Dumbarton  authorities  declined  to  give  Glasgow  the 
privilege  of  berthing  in  the  Leven,  so  they  turned  to  the 
other  side  of  the  firth  and  settled  in  1668  at  Newark, 
where  the  Port  of  Glasgow  was  established. 

Granny  Kempoch. 

The  hoary  monolith  which  Gourock  preserves  in  its 
midst,  familiar  as  Granny  Kempoch,  takes  the  memory 
far  back,  beyond  the  days  of  the  fishers  or  the  erection 
of  a  burgh  of  barony.  Those  matters  are  but  of  yesterday 
compared  with  the  weight  of  years  of  the  grey  stone  on 
the  brae-face.  The  early  days  of  Granny  Kempoch  are 
buried  in  the  mists  of  eld.  Kempu-haug  in  the  old  Norse 
signifies  the  champion's  cairn.  We  know  that  for  cen- 
turies the  Vikings  in  their  dragon  ships  reaped  a  harvest 
of  plunder  along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  Kempoch  Stane  marks  the  Kempu-haug  of  some 
Baerserk  slain  in  conflict  with  the  harried  Scots?  The 
mariners  of  long  ago  were  wront  before  setting  out  upon 
a  voyage  to  distant  lands  to  pay  their  devoir  to  granny 
by  walking  widdershins  around  her.  When  the  gentle 
Scottish  Queen,  then  but  a  child,  sailed  from  Dumbarton's 
rock  castle  to  escape  the  English  King's  strange  method 
of  wooing,  which  culminated  in  the  slaughter  upon  the 
heights  of  Pinkee,  her  seamen  sought  the  blessing  of 
Granny  Kempoch  and  old  Nicholas  of  Bour,  who  com- 
manded the  Verdour,  in  which  James  IV.  sailed  from 
"  the  Goraik "  on  his  soldiering  expedition  to  the 
Hebridean  Isles,   also  prayed  to  Granny  to  favour  him 
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and  his  company  with  good  and  steady  winds.  But  the 
age  of  the  ramping  torpedo  destroyer  on  sea  and  the 
Christy  Minstrel  and  his  admiring  summer  girl  on  shore 
has  no  time  for  such  fantastic  notions  as  widdershinning 
around  monoliths.  "  Granny  "  is  looked  upon  with  un- 
sympathetic eye,  and  perforce  must  ding  out  a  weary 
existence  buried  behind  the  blocks  of  brick  and  mortar 
that  line  the  shore  of  the  sea  that  knew  old  Granny 
centuries  before  even  the  very  name  of  Gourock  was 
evolved. 


THE  HAUNTED  PLACE  ON   THE   INVERKIP  ROAD. 

To  Inverkip. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  out  of  Gourock  is  the 
Cloch,  which  may  be  reached  by  a  pleasant  footpath  along 
the  shore,  a  roadway  leafy  and  shaded,  beloved  of  cyclists 
and  summer  girls  and  their  boys.  It  is  a  road  of  magni- 
ficent northerly  views,  where  one  may  come  under  the 
spell  of  the  glamour  of  the  summer  evenings  at  the  coast, 
with  their  balmy  breezes  which  send  the  blood  tingling 
through  the  veins  when  it  seems  to  bubble  and  effervesce 
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like  champagne.  The  mouldering  ruin  which  we  pass  on 
the  shore  is  all  that  is  left  of  Leven  Castle,  an  ancient 
possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Morton,  which  died 
out  about  1547.  The  tall  white  tower  of  the  Cloch,  with 
its  80  feet  of  altitude,  is  an  elegant  structure.  It  was 
erected  in  1791,  and  in  clear  weather  its  radiant  beams 
act  as  a  warning  beacon  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
Prior  to  1791  a  huge  fragment  of  rock  from  the  hillside 
marked  the  spot.  Cloch-an-Ri,  or  the  Royal  Stone,  was 
its  cognomen.  It  was  blasted  when  the  present  lighthouse 
was  erected.  From  the  Cloch  a  pleasant  wooded  road 
goes  south-west  past  small  retired  farmhouses  to  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Inverkip.  Ardgowan,  the  stately 
mansion  of  Sir  Hugh  Shaw-Stewart,  keeps  watch  and 
ward  over  the  little  barony,  as  for  untold  centuries  did 
the  ivy-mantled  square  keep,  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  castellated  pile.  The  records  of  Inverkip  take  us 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Kirk  with  its  ' '  parochial 
rights  and  pertinents  "  was  granted  by  Walter,  the  son 
of  Alan,  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  in  1164.  It  was  an 
important  "parish."  Up  till  1593  it  included  all 
Greenock  in  its  territory,  but  in  that  year,  and  again 
in  1636,  the  district  which  now  forms  the  three  parishes 
of  Greenock  was  detached  from  the  parish  of  Inverkip 
and  established  separately.  "  Daff,"  from  the  rivulet 
which  flows  through  the  romantic  Daff  Glen,  was  at  one 
time  the  name  of  the  village.  At  a  later  period  it  became 
known  as  "  Auld  Kirk."  A  new  church  having  been 
built  at  Greenock  after  the  Reformation,  the  Inverkip 
Kirk  became  the  "  Auld  Kirk."  Inverkip  has  an  un- 
enviable reputation  for  witches  and  warlocks.  A  lass  of 
18,  named  Marie  Lamont,  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
"Auld  Dunrod,"  whose  castle  stood  a  little  bit  further 
off  than  the  supposed  Roman  Brig  over  the  Kip,  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  warlock  knight. 

The  Haunted  House. 

About  a  couple  of  miles  from  Inverkip,  by  the  winding 
inland  road  that  takes  us  back  to  Gourock,  we  come  to 
the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Christwell,  known  in  the 
countryside  as  Auld  Castle.     The  highway  has  been  driven 
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right  through  the  ancient  edifice,  and  local  tradition  has 
it  that  Peden,  the  prophet,  foretold  the  fact  that  "  the 
road  wad  rin  through  the  kitchen  din."  Sure  enough 
it  has  fulfilled  the  prophetic  vision.  Remains  of  the  old 
place  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  roadway. 
Tradition  has  it  also  that  the  knoll  at  the  back  of  the 
gable  in  our  sketch  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  notorious 
Renfrewshire  Witches,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  diabolical  hell-broth  was  brewed  there  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  Satan  himself.    Little  wonder  that  the 
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spot  is  haunted.  A  grisly  tale  is  told  of  a  poor  drummer 
boy  returning  from  the  wars  long,  long  ago.  It  was  a 
wild  winter's  eve,  and  the  witches  were  out.  Wishing 
some  fresh  young  blood  for  their  devilish  cantrips,  one 
of  the  hags  converted  herself  into  a  werwolf  and  went  to 
hawk  for  the  precious  liquid.  She  met  the  little 
drummer,  and  in  her  wild  lust  for  blood  she  tore  him 
to  bits.  The  country  folk  found  the  mangled  remains 
lying  beneath  the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  and  it  is  said 
that  to  this  day  when  the  wintry  blasts  go  howling  round 
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the  crumbling  walls,  weird  shrieks  are  heard  above  the 
gale  mingled  with  shouts  of  eldritch  laughter,  as  the 
spirits  of  the  werwolf  and  the  drummer  boy  react  that 
awful  night's  tragedy  over  again.  And  the  lone  wayfarer 
who  hears  those  sounds  had  better  not  look  behind,  or  he 
may  see  sights  which  it  is  not  good  for  mortal  eyes  to 
behold.  Listening  to  the  old  man's  recital  of  this  eerie 
tale  carries  us  to  where  the  road  loofs  on  to  the  path 
across  the  hill.  From  the  breezy  summit  we  look  down 
on  Greenock  and  Gourock,  on  shadowy  woodland  and 
limpid  streamlets,  beyond  which  there  is  the  vast  sweep 
of  the  Clyde,  smooth,  unbroken ;  an  expanse  of  vivid  blue 
more  brilliant  than  the  sapphire.  A  few  brown-sailed 
fishing  boats  are  cruising  in  the  Firth;  the  railway  boats 
appear  and  disappear  with  happy,  laughing  crowds  of 
holiday-makers;  sailing  craft  galore  and  white-winged 
yachts  lie  far  out  in  the  channel.  It  is  a  fascinating 
picture;  the  chef  d'oeuvre  in  Gourock's  picture  gallery. 
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T  is  a  world  of  swelling  sand- 
dunes,  blue  seas,  and  shingly 
stretches  of  beach,  with  a 
glorious  background  of  the  dark 
Arran  peaks,  to  which  golfers  and 
summer  visitors  throng  when  they 
hie  them  to  the  coasts  of  Kyle. 
Guarded  by  the  rugged  sandhills, 
whose  shifting  ramparts  the  gales 
of  many  centuries  have  piled  so  high,  lies  the  old  town 
of  Prestwick,  and  the  kirk  and  village  of  Monkton.  In 
these  modern  days  the  name  of  Prestwick  exercises  a 
potent  spell  over  the  minds,  we  imagine,  in  some  cases, 
the  very  souls,  of  the  golfing  fraternity.  Wherever,  in 
this  wide  world,  golfers  do  congregate,  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  the  grand  old  game  associated  with  the  little 
wind-swept  district  on  this  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast 
provides  a  text  for  many  learned  and  enthusiastic 
disquisitions  on  style,  and  play,  and  men,  and  women, 
and  rubber !  Little  wonder  that  Prestwick  is  popular. 
The  tenement-dweller  blossoms  for  the  nonce  into  the 
proud  residenter  of  a  miniature  villa.  Mamma, 
ensconced  in  the  comfortable  reaches  of  the  deck-chair, 
takes  the  sun  "  in  our  garden. "  City  visitors  are  enter- 
tained to  tea  on  an  apologetic  snatch  of  grass,  courteously 
dubbed  the  lawn  !  It  is  all  so  nice,  and  so  deliciously 
fashionable  that  its  appeal  to  the  feminine  section  of  the 
household  is  irresistible.  Prestwick  has  a  great  future 
before  it — that  is,  always  assuming  the  continuance  of 
the  rearing  of  "  cottages  with  gardens  attached."  There 
are  other  attractions.  Tea  shops  moulded  on  Glasgow 
lines  are  springing  up,  while  one  may  travel  on  an 
electric  car  from  the  old  cross  of  Prestwick  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage  where  Burns  was  bora.  And  what  a 
glorious  beach  has  Prestwick,  and  still  more  glorious  are 
the  golden  stretches  of  the  adjacent  sands  of  Ayr. 
Children  may  gambol  thereon  the  livelong  summer  day, 
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inhaling  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  breeze  from  the  sea, 
laden  with  suggestions  of  seaweed  and  rocky  pools  and 
wave-kissed  sands.     There  are  few  pleasanter  places  than 

the  coasts  of  Kyle ! 

Memories  of  Bygone  Days. 

Many  memories  of  bygone  days  cling  around  the  towns 
of  Monkton  and  Prestwick.  The  lichetied  and  weather- 
worn ancient  fragment  of  rock  on  low  Monkton  hill, 
which  the  country  boys  tell  you  is  "The  Hare  Stane," 
takes  us  far  back  on  the  pathway  of  the  centuries,  back 
beyond  authentic  history,  till  we  witness  the  weird  rites 
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of  a  pagan  world  being  enacted  around  it.  It  was  old 
in  years  when  Agricola  sent  his  legionaries  northward 
through  the  vast  forests  and  fens  that  lay  between  the 
Cheviots  and  the  river  Ayr,  with  orders  to  establish  a 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  with  the  view  of  invading 
Ireland;  it  was  hoary  with  years  "when  Denmark's 
raven  soared  on  high,"  and  it  saw  the  dragon-ships  of 
the  Vikings  slowly  work  their  way  up  the  Clyde  in  the 
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ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  It  would  see  the  bronze-clad 
Romans  raise  their  altar  to  Sylvanus,  the  god  of  the 
woods,  by  the  side  of  the  sweet  spring  at  Prestwick, 
which  we  now  know  as  King's-Case,  or  King's-Ease. 
These  keen-eyed  soldiers  of  Rome  discovered  and 
reverenced  healing  waters.  They  founded  health  resorts 
to  which  to-day  we  flock  in  our  thousands — Bath  is 
probably  the  most  notable  example — and  around  the 
springs  gushing  from  the  Caledonian  mosses  villages 
sprung  up,  then  towns  have  grown.  The  Hare  Stane 
strikes  the  oldest  note  in  the  district. 

Other  Memories. 

The  crumbling  ruin  of  the  old  kirk  of  Monkton 
possesses  at  least  one  association  dear  to  the  heart  of  a 
Scot.  It  is  an  ancient  fabric.  Like  so  many  Western 
religious  houses,  it  was  an  appanage  of  the  Abbey  of 
Paisley.  The  Saxon  features  in  the  architecture  make 
it  clear  that  the  ruin  we  gaze  upon  to-day  is  that  of  the 
original  building.  Founded  now  nearly  seven  centuries 
ago,  its  grey  walls  long  harboured  a  handful  of  monks, 
black-stoled  and  black -hooded  like  the  corbie-craw  who 
to-day  has  made  the  old  kirk  its  home.  Tradition,  pre- 
served for  us  by  Blind  Harry,  tells  us  that  Wallace  was 
wont  to  worship  within  the  old  fane.  Lying  on  the  green 
knowe  beneath  its  walls,  one  drowsy  summer  afternoon, 
the  great  Scottish  patriot  fell  asleep.  The  Minstrel  says 
he  saw  a  vision  of  St.  Andrew,  and  was  warned  to  avoid 
the  Fatal  Assize  at  Ayr,  while  he  also  had  a  delineation 
of  his  future  fortune  accorded  him  by  the  Saint.  Of  the 
patriot  King,  the  Bruce,  Prestwick  has  its  tradition  in 
the  King's-Case.  By  the  side  of  the  well  Bruce  erected  a 
lazar-house — long  since  swept  away — in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery  from  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  leprosy  effected 
by  his  drinking  the  waters  of  this  well.  The  hospital 
was  endowed  with  the  lands  of  Robertloan  in  Dundonald 
and  Spital  Sheles  in  Kyle-Stewart.  While  leprosy  has 
happily  long  since  disappeared  from  Scotland,  the 
revenues  of  Bruce' s  grant  are  still  disbursed,  and  some 
eight  or  ten  poor  folks  to-day  derive  an  annual  benefit 
from  these.     The  right  of  appointing  the  recipients  was 
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long  vested  in  the  family  of  Wallace  of  Craigie,  but  was 
purchased  by  the  burgh  of  Ayr  in  1787,  and  the  patron- 
age is  held  still  by  the  Auld  Toon.  Among  the  sandy 
knolls  on  the  Prestwick  shore  Lord  Cassillis  was  waylaid 
and  murdered  by  the  Campbells  of  Loudon,  and  it  is 
worth  mentioning  as  another  "  memory "  that  Burns' 
nephew,  Dr  Thomas  Burns,  occupied  the  Kirk  of 
Monkton,  and  a  came  out  "  in  the  Disruption  of  1843. 
He  founded  the  Free  Church  congregation  of  Prestwick. 
Of  Burns'  associations  there  are  few,  but  it  may  be  re- 
called that  it  was  of  Lesley  Baillie,  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Orangefield,  near  by,  of  whom  he  sang — 

"Oh,   saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander. 
To  spread  her  conquests  further." 

To  the  Auld  Brig. 

We  must  not  forget  the  freemen  of  Prestwick.  These 
gentlemen,  numbering  about  thirty-six — enjoy  peculiar 
privileges,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  And  so  to 
the  Auld  Brig!  The  "  bonnie  Lesleys  "  of  to-day  travel 
thence  on  conquest  bent,  not  over  the  Border,  but  upon 
Ayr's  magnificent  promenade.  We  fancy  when  the  Auld 
Toon  gets  its  pavilion  set  agoing,  what  with  its  other 
advantages  and  its  unsurpassed  associations,  it  may  well 
write  nulli  secundus  after  its  name  in  the  roll  of  British 
watering-places.  We  pass  en  route  through  the  ancient 
but  somewhat  mundane  burgh  of  Newton-upon-Ayr.  Its 
antiquity  is  respectable  and  unimpeachable.  The  date 
of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  original 
charter  has  been  lost,  but  it  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
a  grant  of  Robert  the  Bruce  "  in  favours  of  48  of  ye 
inhabitants  "  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  !  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  privileges 
were  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  granted  by 
James  VI.,  dated  1595,  and  by  a  second  charter  granted 
by  the  same  monarch  in  1600.  Like  its  neighbour  Prest- 
wick, it  has  also  certain  privileged  "  freemen."  The 
latter  are  enjoying  "  rights  and  privileges  "  which  their 
ancestors  in  1828  "  determined  "  should  continue  for  the 
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space  of  999   years !     And   from  the  Newton   the  Auld 
Brig  carries  us  to  Ayr. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Past. 

Our  sketch  shows  the  Auld  Brig  as  it  has  been 
(i  renewed/'  We  were  privileged  to  place  our  feet  upon 
the  ancient  structure.  Thanks  to  the  practical  patriotism 
of  the  nation,  the  brig  has  been  "  buskit  in  a  braw  new 
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coat,"  and,  according  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  the  renewing  process,  the  work  put  upon  it  should 
enable  it  to  stand  for  another  couple  of  thousand  years! 
No  need  to  rehearse  the  story  of  the  renewing.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  £10,000  required  was  got,  and  this  sur- 
viving memento  of  the  Auld  Brig  of  the  poet  has  renewed 
its  pristine  glory,  and  it  will  be  many  generations  hence 
before  wind  and  weather  reduce  it  to  a  shapeless  cairn, 
like  its  compeers  lower  down  the  river.     It  may  once  more 
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thunder  forth  the  dictum  of  its  biographer  to  the  new 
brig— 

"  Tho'  wi'   crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfairn, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn  !  " 

It  is  a  beautiful  old  bridge.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
immortality  conferred  upon  it  by  Burns,  as  a  specimen 
of  mediaeval  bridge-building  it  would  be  worthy  preserva- 
tion. The  four  lofty,  old-fashioned  arches  are  designed 
in  the  best  style  of  the  mediaeval  craftsman,  and  these 
old  masons  seemed  to  build  for  eternity,  rather  than  for 
time.  Certainly,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the 
Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr  is  the  finest  example  we  possess  of  that 
ancient  craft.  It  is  a  very  old  bridge.  In  the  charter 
granted  by  Alexander  II.  in  1236  to  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Ayr  there  is  ad  sustentationem  po?itis  in  addition  to 
harbour  provisioning,  and  the  burgh  charters  contain 
references  to  it  in  1440  and  1488  and  onwards.  Its  grey 
stones  are  redolent  of  a  dead  and  gone  life.  Kings  and 
queens,  noble  ladies  and  knights  of  high  degree,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  glittering  cavaliers  have  crossed  the 
Auld  Brig  o'  Ayr.  Millions  of  people  whose  very  shadows 
have  faded  in  the  mists  of  time  came  and  went  upon  it. 
Amidst  all  that  throng  one  figure  stands  out,  mighty  and 
clear  and  distinct — Burns :  whose  matchless  witchery  of 
phrase  has  gifted  an  imperishable  halo  to  its  sadly 
weather-worn  and  knarled  archways !  He  cast  for  it  the 
spell  of  the  spirits  of  the  past. 

Auld  Ayr. 

And  crossing  the  Auld  Brig  we  are  in — 

"  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  toon  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses." 

We  take  it  from  personal  observation  that  the  town  is 
liberally  blessed  with  the  latter  product;  for  the  former 
we  cheerfully  accept  the  poet's  declamation.  Ayr  has 
reason  to  bless  and  revere  and  worship  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  was  born  in  the  little  clay  biggin'  by  the 
Doon.  From  the  mundane  point  of  view  of  commercial- 
ism, Ayr's  best  and  most  lasting  asset  is  Robert  Burns. 
Minus  his  personality,  business,  and  of  a  very  lucrative 
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quality,  would  rapidly  vanish,  and  the  town  would  degen- 
erate into  a  merely  pleasant,  and  perhaps  rather  prosaic, 
coast  resort !  But  he  has  left  the  imperishable  memory  of 
a  fairy-haunted  brig,  and  the  story  of  the  most  classic 
of  all  festive  bouts,  when  Tarn  and  the  Soutar  used  to — 

"  .     .     .     sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy." 

The  ancient  hostel  in  which  that  historic  meeting  took 
place  has  not  changed  much  since  the  poet's  days.     In 
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that  time  it  was  the  last  house  on  the  east  side  of  Ayr, 
and  many  generations  of  dead  and  gone  drovers,  and 
coachmen,  and  smugglers,  and  gentlemen  have  quaffed 
the  "  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely "  within  its 
low-ceilinged  and  dimly-lit  old-world  rooms. 

Historic  Ayr. 

Ayr  may  boast  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  our  Scottish  burghs.  It  obtained  its  charter 
from   William   the  Lion   in    1202.     Bruce  held   his   first 
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Parliament  in  the  old  Kirk  of  St.  John,  the  tower  of 
which  still  stands.  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  visited 
Ayr,  and  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  burghers  by  convert- 
ing the  Parish  Kirk  into  his  armoury.  And  so  on  goes 
its  interesting  story,  so  ably  and  exhaustively  set  out  in 
the  pages  of  its  historian,  Mr.  William  Robertson.  Ayr 
can  lay  claim  also  to  being  the  birthplace  of  John  Loudon 
M'Adam,  the  world-famed  improver  of  our  public  roads. 
He  was  born  at  Ayr  in  1756. 

By  Doonholm  and  the  Clay  Biggin'. 

The  pilgrimage  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Scotsman  is  that 
to  the  cottage  of  Burns,  at  the  clachan  of  Alio  way. 
Electric  cars  whisk  us  merrily  past  "  Alloway's  auld 
haunted  kirk,"  and  we  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
window  through  which  "  Tammie  glower'd,  amazed  and 
curious/'  while  the  witches  and  warlocks — 

"  .     .     .     reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linkit  at  it   in  her  sark." 

These  joyous  old  times  are  gone.  Electricity  has  given 
them  their  conge,  and  the  only  witches  we  meet  near 
Alloway  nowadays  are  of  a  charming  genus  and  of 
modesty  which  would  look  askance  at  any  of  her  sex 
attempting  to  emulate  the  capers  of  the  winsome  Nanny. 
The  humble  aspect  of  the  thatched  cottage  is  emphasised 
by  the  superior  suburban-like  villas  which  of  late  years 
have  sprung  up  around  it.  About  1800  the  cottage  was 
turned  into  a  public-house,  and  an  inscription  which 
would  scarce  satisfy  Lindley  Murray  placed  on  the  door — 

"  Halt,  passenger,  and  read  : 
This  is  the  humble  cottage 
That  gave  birth  to  the  cele- 
brated   poet,     Robert    Burns." 

It  was  long  known  as  the  "  Burns  Head  Inn."  The  last 
tenant,  strange  to  say,  was  an  old  English  soldier,  and 
on  the  expiry  of  his  lease  the  cottage  was  bought — in 
1880— for  £4000  by  the  Burns'  Monument  Trustees.  It 
will  never  again  be  desecrated  by  such  usages.  Around 
and    about   the   bonnie   banks    of   Doon — with    the    auld 
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Brig  o'  Doon  and  the  monument  to  the  poet — are  many 
beautiful  residences  of  the  county  families.  Typical  of 
the  majority  is  Doonholm,  whose  magnificent  and  far- 
spreading  trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Burns' 
father.  It  was  here  that  stern  and  honest  William 
Burnes  found  occupation  as  a  gardener  before  he  settled 
down  in  the  cottage,  which  he  built  with  his  own  hands, 
and  under  whose  roof  the  Janwar'  blast  blew  hansel  in 
on  Robin.  Mr  James  Kennedy,  who  occupies  Doonholm, 
bears    an    ancient    and     honoured    Ayrshire    patronymic. 


^..\ 
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C?    DUNURE. 


Across  the  auld  Brig  o'  Doon  one  stormy  winter's  eve  in 
the  sixteenth  century  there  passed  Kennedy  of  Bargany, 
Mure  of  Auchendrane,  and  a  band  of  Ayr  burghers  to 
intercept  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  There  was  wild  fighting 
in  those  days,  and  the  Kennedys  bore  a  large  share  of  it. 
The  night  in  question  was  one  of  many  such  at  that 
period,  and  the  bold  Kennedy  was  back  in  Ayr  the  same 
evening  to  see  to  his  wounds,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
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snow  was  so  thick  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  a 
hand's  length  in  front  of  one.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  before  Mr  Kennedy  acquired  Doonholm  it  was  the 
residence  of  Lord  Blackburn,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  Doonholm  has  fallen  upon  peaceful  times,  and 
among  other  things  it  is  justly  esteemed  to-day  as  one 
of  the  best  Aberdeen -Angus  cattle  breeding  places  in 
Scotland. 

The  Roasting  at  Dunure. 

Past  the  Heads  of  Ayr  a  fine  hilly  road  winds  round 
the  brown  shoulder  of  Carrick  to  the  Point  of  Dunure. 
Tradition  says  it  was  built  by  the  Danes,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  long  the  principal  seat  of  the  House  of 
Kennedy.  A  weird  story  of  old-time  feud  clings  to  the 
Keep  of  Dunure.  Cassillis  cast  his  eye  on  the  rich 
possessions  of  Crossraguel  Abbey,  then  held  by  Alan 
Stewart.  He  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  a  bargain  with 
Stewart  for  the  lands,  then  he  coaxed  him  to  Dunure. 
For  two  days  he  pled  with  him  to  grant  a  feu-charter, 
but  Stewart  was  immovable.  On  the  third  day  he  had 
Stewart  brought  to  the  black  vault,  stripped,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  fastened  to  a  large  iron  grate.  The 
story  is  told  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  but  Isaac  the  Jew  was  more 
fortunate  than  commendator  Stewart,  for  the  roasting, 
which  was  too  hideous  for  fiction,  did  actually  take  place 
in  the  vaults  under  the  grey  keep  of  Dunure.  For  a 
couple  of  hundred  years,  however,  the  castle  has  been 
but  a  ruin,  and  the  little  fishing  village  which  nestles 
beneath  its  shadow  is  birsin'  yont  as  a  watering-place. 
To  those  who  love  the  song  of  the  sea,  and  peace,  and 
quiet,  Dunure  will  appeal.  It  is  a  quaint  old  haunt,  with 
a  little,  unlighted,  stony  street,  where  brown-faced 
children  tumble  and  laugh  among  one's  feet.  And  when 
night  is  brooding  over  the  deep,  the  little  place  is  full 
of  voices  of  the  sea — "  the  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of 
ocean." 
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IF  you  take  a  knapsack  and  stick  and  tramp  round 
the  hilly  coast  road  by  short  day's  journeys 
— twenty  to  twenty-four  miles  a  day — climbing 
the  hills  as  they  tempt  you,  following  glen  or 
shore,  as  your  fancy  guides,  wholly  scornful  of 
local  fame  or  tourist  fashion,  we  promise  you 
a  splendid  three  days'  tramping.  The  distance  round 
the  island  of  Arran  is,  roughly,  sixty  miles.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  official  measurement  is  fifty-six  miles. 
But  wandering  as  the  eye  glances  or  your  heart  guides, 
it  is  a  comfortable  sixty.  Smart  railway  steamer 
though  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  be — she  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  of  her  class  in  the  world — she  allows  time  for 
the  disarranging  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  nervous 
landsman  in  crossing  the  blue,  but  stormy,  streak  of  Firth 
which  lies  between  the  port  of  Ardrossan  and  our  starting- 
point,  Whiting  Bay.  But  we  say  to  the  more  seasoned 
traveller  who  likes  the  sea  white  with  spindrift  and  flying 
spray,  and  a  heaving,  rolling  ship,  with  the  wind  whoop- 
ing round  the  funnels,   take  the  Duchess  when  the  first 
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south-western  gale  is  on  with  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic 
forcing  its  way  up  the  Clyde.  It  will  lend  a  stimulating 
colour  "of  adventure  to  your  crossing. 


Gossip   and  Grumbles. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  travellers  were 
wont  to  dwell  sarcastically  upon  the  waste  and  want  of 
economy  displayed  by  the  rival  railway  companies  in 
running  a   couple  of  boats  on  the  Arran  routes.     Times 
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have  changed,  and  we  now  listen  to  testy  old  gentlemen 
holding  forth  upon  the  lack  of  adequate  convenience  on 
the  same  route,  and  the  utter  disregard  displayed  by  the 
same  companies  for  that  omnifarious  quantity,  "  the 
interests  of  the  public."  The  business  gentleman  rushing 
headlong  citywards  has  to  fork  out  a  penny  and  is 
delayed — should  there  be  an  abnormal  crush — on 
Ardrossan  pier,  five,  sometimes  six,  minutes  in  his  race, 
and  he  mutters  weird  curses  at  the  frightful  loss  of  time 
entailed.  It  is  all  very  dreadful,  but  subtracting  the 
national  weakness  for  a  decent  subject  of  grumble — such 
as  the  railways'  sensible  attempt  at  economising — and  a 
possible  liveliness  in  the  grumblers,  and  we  find  the  out- 
look not  so  appalling  as  the  lurid  letter  writers  would 
have  us  believe.  Further,  those  who  still  retain  a  fond- 
ness for  the  haunts  of  ancient  peace  and  of  hills  and  glens 
and  shores  which  know  not  u  the  crowd,"  may  find  it  in 
their  heart  to  forgive  the  railways  for  imposing  any 
check,  however  slight,  upon  the  incursion  of  the  evapor- 
ative excursionist,  delightful  though  the  latter  be  under 
other  circumstances;  and  speaking  from  the  wayfarer's 
matters  which  it  is  the  ordinary  traveller's  duty  to  see 
or  pride  to  do,  wre  cordially  recommend  Arran  as  a  haunt 
still  removed  from  the  commonplace,  a  fact  in  which  resi- 
denters,  and  we  believe  "  the  grumblers  "  also,  take  a 
reasonable,  if  secret,  pride  ! 

A  Glasgow  Merchant  of  1783. 

In  the  Fair  Week  of  the  year  of  grace  1783  a  "  Glasgow 
merchant  "  sojourned  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Whiting 
Bay.  This  old  worthy  kept  a  journal  of  his  trip  to 
Arran — it  was  reproduced  in  the  Evening  Times  about 
1886 — and  he  describes  the  island  as  "  finely  watered 
with  innumerable  rivulets,"  a  "  strange,  mountainous 
place"  with  an  "excellent  situation  for  trade,  but  the 
laziness  of  the  people  obligeth  them  to  overlook  that 
advantage,  and  were  it  not  necessity  they  would  not  even 
plant  their  few  potatoes,  sow  their  oats,  or  venture  a  mile 
from  their  shore  in  search  of  their  fish."  He  adds: 
"  Were  it  not  for  the  intercourse  between  this  island  and 
the   mainland,    the   natives,    I   believe,    would   be   but   a 
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little  remote  from  barbarism."  Perhaps  the  Glasgow 
merchant  overstated  his  case.  Certainly  the  trim  cottages 
and  well-tilled  fields  which  greet  the  eve  everywhere 
to-day  demonstrate  that  the  islanders  of  our  generation 
are  neither  lazy  nor  barbarous.  If  cleanliness  be  the 
second  of  the  virtues,  then  Arran \s  natives  in  these  days 
are  virtuous  indeed!  Whiting  Bay,  where  we  com- 
menced our  ramble,  lias  still  the  charm  of  the  country 
hamlet,  with  its  quaint,  old-fashioned  thatched  cottages 
— affording  some  of  the  best  studies  we  have  seen  for  the 


young  artist  or  photographer — interspersed  with  the  more 
imposing  modern  villas  which  have  sprung  up  of  late 
years.  Golf  and  bowling  are  at  the  door  for  those  who 
believe  in  mixing  their  holiday  with  some  more  or  less 
strenuous  form  of  exercise.  We  feel  life  is  worth  living 
when  on  "a  vagrant  morning  wide  and  blue"  we  take 
the  open  road.  Such  a  day  as  "  the  Fair  "  Monday,  with 
days  of  liberty  ahead  and  the  mountains  of  enchantment 
awaiting  exploration. 
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Whiting  Bat  Memories. 

The  road  along  the  shore  is  pretty  enough.  We  see 
the  fishers  busy  on  our  left.  The  name  Whiting  Bay 
popularly  signifies  "the  fishing  bay,"  and  deservedly  so. 
But  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  of  purely  Scandinavian 
origin.     We  know  that 

"  When   Norse  and   Danish   galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde," 

their  Viking  crews  must  many  a  time  and  oft  have  sought 
an  anchorage  where  the  pier  of  to-day  stretches  its  long 
neck  into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  At  the  entrance  to 
Glenashdale  there  frowns  the  grey  steep  of  Knocklecarleu 
— Consultation  Hill — where  the  ancient  tribes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  held  their  assemblages.  The  Norse  rovers 
knew  their  meeting-places  as  Tings  or  Things — hence 
Whi-ting — and  from  the  Ting  the  Jarls  would  watch  the 
movements  of  their  foes  on  the  Ayrshire  coasts.  On  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  there  is  a  long  ridge-like  tumulus 
with  its  smaller  contiguous  mound  and  standing  stones, 
said  by  local  tradition  to  be  "  The  Giants'  Grave."  Those 
specially  interested  in  such  matters  will  find  this  and 
other  tumuli  beautifully  figured  in  the  sumptuous  volume 
just  issued  by  the  Arran  Society,  in  which  Mr  Balfour 
and  other  authorities  deal  exhaustively  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  island.  It  is  possible  that  a  Norwegian  Jarl 
was  laid  within  the  rugged  tomb,  but  tradition  alone 
now  hovers  over  the  mound  where  his  ashes  sleep.  We 
may  wander  up  Glenashdale  between  luxurious  foliage  gay 
with  meadow  geranium,  meadow  sweet,  honeysuckle,  and 
marguerite  among  fine  woods  of  ash  and  fir,  to  the  ancient 
chapel  of  the  Glen  and  its  burying-places.  The  kirkyard 
is  now  but  a  cairn-like  mound,  with  rude,  unhewn  slabs, 
but  Nature  has  adorned  the  simple  and  nameless  graves 
of  the  Island  folks  with  the  golden  hues  of  the  furze,  the 
purple  tints  of  the  heath,  and  the  graceful  leaves  of  the 
fern,  a  mantle  of  the  richest  beauty  for  the  silent  sleepers. 
On  the  terrace  of  the  precipitous  banks  to  the  right  are 
the  mouldering  lines  of  the  primitive  camp  or  fort,  which, 
although  overgrown  with  brushwood,  are  sufficiently  mas- 
sive to  indicate  that  at  some  remote  period  of  time  it 
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formed  a  place  of  security  for  the  early  islanders  and 
their  families  and  flocks. 

To    DlPPEN    AND     KlLDONAN. 

By  the  winding  highway  we  leave  Whiting  Bay  and 
push  straight  at  the  hills  for  Dippen  and  the  lonely  keep 
of  Kildonan.  On  our  left,  and  stretching  to  the  hills  of 
Carrick,  lies  the  Clyde,  clear  as  a  belt  of  silver;  to  our 
right  the  masses  of  the  mountains  lift  up  their  lines  in 
one  huge  heave  together,  gorse-clad  and  their  lower 
slopes  dotted  with  snug,  flower-embowered,  thatched 
cottages,  where  brown-faced  children  breathe  air 
sweetened  by  the  heather  and  the  sea.  Looking  back  we 
see  Whiting  Bay,  nestling  in  soft  and  romantic  beauty, 
dominated  by  distant  Goatfell  and  guarded  by  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  grey  Holy  Isle.  The  land  and  seascape 
from  this  point  provide  an  excellent  picture.  Both  at 
Largiebeg  and  on  the  shore  near  Dippen  remains  of 
chambered  cairns  have  been  excavated  and  urns  contain- 
ing bones  found.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shooting 
lodge  which  stands  on  the  promontory  at  Dippen  there 
is  a  dark  recess.  The  country  folks  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  entrance  to  a  submarine  passage  communicating 
with  the  Carrick  coast — some  sixteen  miles  across.  We 
have  also  the  old  legend  of  the  piper  and  his  dog  in 
connection  with  this  cavern,  and  it  is  said  that  the  muffled 
wail  of  the  pibroch  is  still  heard  0'  nights  by  the  passing 
fishermen,  rising  and  falling  on  the  breeze.  Be  it  said, 
however,  that,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  on 
a  windy  day,  the  sough  of  the  tempest,  as  it  wanders 
round  the  rocky  recesses,  bears  a  strange  resemblance 
to  the  distant  notes  of  the  bagpipes.  And  so  by  a  high- 
way, some  600  feet  above  sea  level,  to  Kildonan. 

Kildonan  Peel  and  Pladda  Isle. 

As  our  little  sketch  shows,  we  look  down  upon  the  Isle 
of  Pladda — the  southmost  point  of  Arran — and  Kildonan 
Keep,  with  Ailsa  Craig  rising  in  the  middle  distance, 
sheer  out  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  glorious,  far-flung  stretch 
of  sea  and  hill.  The  decaying  weather-beaten  Peel  or 
Castle  of  Kildonan  is   supposed  to  have  been   built  by 
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Alexander  II.  about  1236,  one  of  a  line  of  watch  towers 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Dumbarton. 
A  curious  and  ancient  Act  in  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  deals  with  these  Clyde  Peels.  Piles  of 
faggots  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  readiness  within  the 
turrets  ready  for  the  torch  when  the  galleys  of  the  enemy 
appeared  in  the  distance.  The  signals  were  to  be: — 
"  Ane  baile  is  warning  of  ther  cuming,  quhat  power  that 
ever  thai  bei  of :  twa  bailes  togidder  at  anis  thai  are 
cuming  indeed :  four  bailes  ilk  ane  beside  uther  and  all  at 
anis  as  foure  candellis,  suithfast  knawledge  that  thai  be 
of  gret  and  meanis  far."  Opposite  Kildonan,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  lies  the  lowT  and  green  isle  of 
Pladda— "  Pladow  Isle"  in  a  sale  of  the  Castle  of  Kil- 
donan in  Queen  Mary's  reign — on  wiiich  the  first  light- 
house, 40  feet  high,  was  built  in  1800.  A  newer  and 
higher  one  was  built  in  1826,   and  the  latter's  powerful 


rays  are  a  welcome  beacon  to  many  a  storm-tossed 
mariner  in  the  wild  winter's  seas  which  roar  along  that 
iron-bound  coast.  Beneath  the  bold  cliffs  of  Bennan  Head 
— which  lies  beyond  Kildonan — yawns  the  "  Monster  "  or 
"  Black  Cave,"  the  largest  in  Arran.  Relics  of  pre- 
historic man  in  the  shape  of  rude  implements  of  stone  and 
flint  have  been  found  within  its  dark  recesses. 


A  Strange  Story. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  within  the  old  grey  keep  of 
Kildonan  the  last  Barclay,  Baron  of  Ardrossan,  known 
as  the  "  De'il  of  Ardrossan,"  ended  his  wretched  days. 
He  it  was  who  set  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  erect  a  bridge 
from  Cumbrae  to  the  mainland,  but  as  it  was  approaching 
completion  some  luckless  stranger  happening  to  mention 
the  Divinity,  immediately  Satan  vanished  in  a  flame  of 
fire,   overwhelming  the  bridge,   but  leaving  the  founda- 
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tions,  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  one  on  the  Cumbrao 
and  the  other  near  West  Kilbride.  Barclay  retired  after- 
wards to  Kildonan.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  should 
he  ever  set  foot  on  Irish  ground  he  should  no  longer  live. 
The  legend  has  it  that  one  day  some  Irish  fishing  boats 
put  into  Kildonan  cove.  They  brought  with  them  some 
sods  which  they  left  on  the  beach.  Barclay,  chancing 
as  he  passed  to  tread  on  them,  inquired  how  they  came 
there.  Being  told,  he  exclaimed  that  his  end  was  now 
come,  and  giving  orders  regarding  the  disposal  of  his 
corpse,  he  is  said  to  have  died  that  very  night.  He 
commanded  that  his  body  should  be  sewn  in  a  bull's  hide 
and  buried  within  sea  mark  on  the  shore  beneath  Kil- 
donan Peel.  This  was  punctually  attended  to,  but  the 
legend  tells  us  the  sea  washed  off  the  sand,  and  the  body 
floated  across  the  Firth  to  Ardrossan,  where  it  was  taken 
up  and  finally  found  a  resting-place  in  the  old  chapel. 
Thus  the  legend  of  Kildonan  Keep. 

Lagg  and  Torlin  Water. 

Leaving  Kildonan  Post  Office  on  the  height,  we  breast 
the  highway  which  takes  us  over  the  Bennan  Head.  It 
is  essentially  a  pedestrian's  track.  Some  six  miles  of  a 
tramp,  with  a  supremely  impressive  outlook  all  the  way, 
and  the  boom  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  takes  us  to  the  sequestered  and 
romantically  situated  township  of  Lagg,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest holiday  haunts  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  little 
valley  which  holds  the  hamlet  is  a  perfect  palace  of 
solitude,  fragrant  on  this  summer  day  with  the  scent  of 
roses  and  wild  flowers  and  the  woods  of  fir  and  larch, 
ash  and  birch,  through  which  the  crystal  Torlin  wimples. 
The  creature  comforts  of  a  fine  little  hostel  add  consider- 
ably to-  the  human  enjoyment  of  this  beauty  spot  of 
Nature.  Follow  the  Torlin,  as  Ave  did,  to  the  shore, 
and  on  the  green  bank  we  see  an  ancient  cairn,  around 
which  a  wild  tradition  floats.  A  modern  Goth  rifled  the 
cairn,  and  with  daring  irreverence  carried  home  with  him 
a  skull.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  his  house  when  the 
walls  were  shaken  as  if  by  a  tornado.  Again  and  again 
the  avenging  blast  swept  over  the  dwelling,   though  not 
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a  sign  of  the  gentlest  breeze  was  heard  in  the  woods 
around.  The  affrighted  victim  hastened  to  rebury  the 
bones  in  their  desecrated  grave,  but  day  and  night 
shadowy  phantoms  haunted  his  steps.  A  few  months 
after  the  commission  of  his  rash  deed,  whilst  riding  down 
the  steep  brae  into  Lagg,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  the  stream  beneath.  This 
tradition  is  well  known  to  the  older  folks  in  Arran,  and 
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has  tended  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  superstitious  dread 
with  which  these  monuments  of  the  dead  are  generally 
regarded  in  the  island. 

To  Blackwaterfoot. 

Upward  from  Lagg  and  its  valley  of  sweet  beauty  and 
its  quiet  hostel,  and  on  again  to  the  road  of  the  heights 
and   distances.     Far   out   at   sea   lies   the  curious   Spoon 
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Island,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  an  inverted  spoon 
wherewith  some  dead  and  gone  Fingalian  giant — Arran 
is  the  land  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes — was  wont  to  sup 
his  kail.  It  is  a  lone  highway,  and  through  a  wild,  wind- 
swept country.  We  come  down  again  to  civilisation  at 
the  picturesque  Sliddery  Water,  and  up  from  the  valley 
over  Tor  Head,  with  its  ancient  plough-marks,  popularly 
known  as  elf-furrows,  whereon  in  dim  ages  long  ago  the 
Arran  men  fought  and  defeated  a  band  of  marauders  from 
Kintvre.      Thence  by   a   mountainous  road  which   seems 
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always  to  be  rising  until  we  look  down  on  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre,  and  the  fishing  boats  appear  like  mere  specks 
on  the  ocean  from  our  aerial  highway.  The  wavelets 
surge  on  the  rocky  beach  far  beneath  us,  and  the  dark 
heath-clad  hills  on  the  right,  flecked  with  huge  granite 
blocks,  tower  above  in  a  wild  magnificence.  It  is  such 
a  roadway  as  the  good  pedestrian  loves.  And  a  long 
fall  of  some  couple  of  miles  brings  us  to  quaint  little 
Blackwaterfoot,  with  its  fishing  cots  and  primitive  har- 
bour and  the  precipitous  promontory  of  Drumidoon 
looming  bold  in  the  background. 
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YOU  may  pass  out  of  Blackwaterfoot  by  way  of 
Shedog  Road,  and  you  presently  reach  the  old 
kirkyard  of  Clachan  with  its  primitive  tombstones 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  It  is  a  place  of 
ancient  habitations  and  forgotten  relics,  investing  with 
a  peculiarly  antiquated  atmosphere  the  hamlets  which  lie 
scattered  round  the  holy  acre.  The  traditional  Clachan 
of  Saint  Molios — whose  cave  on  the  Holy  Isle  was  the 
goal  of  many  a  weary  pilgrimage  centuries  ago — is 
thought  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  chapel 
of  Shiskin.  Built  into  the  wall  of  this  chapel  is  the 
Stone  of  St.  Molios,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
brought  from  Iona.  It  is  a  stone  displaying  many  curious 
and  interesting  characteristics. 

The  Stone  of   St.    Molios. 

The  weather-worn  sculpturing  represents  a  figure 
arrayed  in  the  robes  of  a  mitred  abbot,  with  pastoral  staff 
by  his  side  and  chalice  in  his  hands.  Symbolical  of  an 
ecclesiastic  is  the  chalice,  while  the  pastoral  staff  tells  us 
of  bishop  or  abbot,  and  these  emblems  of  the  sacerdotal 
dignity  were  sometimes  buried  with  their  owners.  This 
stone  was  taken  from  the  little  kirkyard  of  Clachan  and 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  Shiskin  chapel  in  July,  1889. 
Arran  folks  cling  fondly  to  the  time-honourecl  tradition 
that  this  stone  marked  the  last  resting-place  of  their 
patron  saint.  It  is  possible  the  body  of  the  saintly  man 
was  brought  from  Leighlin  in  Ireland — where  he  was 
abbot — to  the  island  where  he  passed  his  early  years. 
But  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact,  and  the  vestments 
of  the  effigy  point  to  its  being  that  of  a  mediaeval  saint, 
probably  the  monument  of  the  Abbot  Thomas  of  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Saddell,  in  Kintyre,  who  flourished 
circa  1257.  We  would  not,  however,  deprive  the  old 
burying-place  of  its  sacred  associations,  which  have  conse- 
crated the  dust  of  so  many  generations  of  islanders,  and, 
pace  the  cold  light  of  modern  research,  we  prefer  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  stone.     A  curious  custom  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  it.  Within  the  present  century  it  was  the 
fashion  for  women,  after  their  confinement,  to  repair  to 
the  grave  of  the  saint  in  the  Clachan  kirkyard  and 
deposit  upon  the  stone  a  silver  piece  as  a  thank-offering 
for  their  recovery,  and  we  conversed  with  an  old  lady 
who  in  her  youth  performed  the  rite  mentioned.  The 
incised  grave-slab  of  our  sketch  is  in  Clachan  kirkyard. 
It  is  one  of  two  similar  stones,  both  with  floral  cross, 
and  unquestionably  of  some  antiquity. 

To  the  King's  Cave. 

Along  the  shore  road  from  quaint  Blackwaterfoot,  with 
its  sand  dunes  and  shelving  crags,  takes  us  to  the  bold 
promontory  of  Drumidoon,  which  rises  precipitously  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  Its  broad  flat  summit 
is  enclosed  by  the  mouldering  lines  of  a  huge  wall  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  This  fort  or  camp  is  the  most 
interesting  and  important  of  the  ancient  strengths  of 
Arran.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  cyclopean  structure, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  far-away  days  of  its  pristine 
glory  the  fort  on  Drumidoon  was  used  by  the  islanders 
as  a  place  of  retreat.  Martin,  in  his  "  Western  Islands," 
tells  us  that  "  of  old  it  was  a  sanctuary,  and  whatever 
number  of  men  or  cattle  could  get  within  were  secured 
from  the  assaults  of  enemies,  the  place  being  privileged 
by  universal  consent.' '  Many  such  girths  or  sanctuaries 
existed  in  Britain  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and 
in  later  years  were  invested  by  the  prestige  of  antiquity 
and  the  halo  of  traditional  consecration.  From  the 
summit  of  Drumidoon  we  have  a  rich  and  varied  pano- 
rama behind  us  of  hill  and  dale,  with  the  white  cots  of 
Shiskin,  and  the  Clachan  burn  and  the  Blackwater 
meandering  among  emerald  sward,  while  north  and  south 
are  the  bays  of  Mauchrie  and  Drumidoon,  with  the 
Atlantic  waves  rolling  between  us  and  the  dark  headland 
of  Kintyre.  So  adown  a  straggling  pathway  and  across 
a  boulder-strewn  stretch  of  meadow — an  ancient  sea 
beach — and  we  come  to  the  famous  King's  Caves — a  mag- 
nificent grouping  of  shaggy  heights  with  wild  yawning 
caverns,  through  which  the  anthem  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves  swells  unceasingly. 
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Heroes  of  Romance. 

The  memory  that  before  all  others  haunts  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Arran  is  the  memory  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
To  the  Scot  such  an  association  must  always  have  an 
abiding  charm.  It  casts  a  halo  of  romance  around  the 
old  cliffs.  As  we  gaze  upon  the  battlemented.  headland, 
shattered  by  the  surges  of  the  centuries,  and  rolled  and 
shaped  and  rounded  by  wild  play  of  storm  and  wave  into 
strange  curves  and  mighty  buttresses,  we  catch  for  a 
moment  a  spell  of  the  past.  It  seems  fitting  stage  for 
the  heroic  sufferings  of  a  nation's  patriot  King!  If  you 
linger,  as  we  did,  until  darkness  is  stealing  over  the 
cavernous  hollows  and  the  shadow  of  Drumidoon  creeps 
slowly  out  over  the  pale  green  sea,  and  the  boulders  on 
the  beach  resolve  themselves  into  gathering  troops  of 
dusky  figures  sweeping  towards  the  refuge  of  the  rock, 
it  is  then  you  will  hear,  clear  and  distinct,  the  whisper 
of  "  old  unhappy  far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago." 
That  Bruce  came  to  this  retreat  from  his  exile  in  the 
little  island  of  Rathlin  we  need  have  no  doubt.  It  is  an 
obvious  refuge  for  such  a  fugitive  band  as  the  King  led, 
and  the  tradition  of  his  coming  and  going  is  unwavering 
throughout  the  six  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
his  day.  Inside  it  is  a  capacious  dry  recess,  scooped  out 
of  a  cliff  of  fine-grained  sandstone.  It  has  a  length  of 
about  120  feet  by  40  in  breadth  and  50  in  height. 
Robertson,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland  "  in  1768,  remarks 
"  on  the  west  coast  of  Arran  there  are  several  large  caves, 
but  the  one  called  the  King's  Cave  is  the  largest.  There 
are  engraven  on  the  side  of  the  cave  the  figures  of  deer, 
hounds  in  chase,  men  of  extraordinary  stature  with  bows, 
swords,  and  durks."  The  warriors  and  dogs  as  seen  by 
Robertson  have  disappeared,  but  we  can  still  see  the  rude 
representations  of  the  other  subjects.  Tennant  records 
his  impression  of  the  caves  of  Arran,  and  says: — r<  The 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Fin-mac-cuil  or  Fingal,  the 
son  of  Cumhal,  the  father  of  Ossian,  who,  tradition  says, 
resided  on  this  island  for  the  sake  of  hunting."  Tradition 
has  it  that  this  hero  of  romance  had  a  son  born  to  him 
in  the  King's  Cave.  A  straight  groove  is  shown  in  the 
sandstone,  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  is  believed 
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to  have  been  the  exact  size  of  the  child's  foot  the  day 
after  its  birth.  From  this  infallible  datum  Headrick  in 
1807  computed  that  Fiongal  must  have  been  from  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  his  wife  from  sixty  to 
seventy,  gigantic  proportions,  which  are  quite  in  keeping, 
however,  with  other  traditions  of  Ossian's  hero  ! 

The  Fairies  o'  Mauchrie  Moor. 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  story  books  say,  a  bevy  of 
fairies  met  on  the  summit  of  Durra-na-each,  near  Shiskin. 
They  proceeded  to  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  down 
pebbles  amongst  the  trees  of  the  Mauchrie  forest.  The 
rules  of  the  game  required  that  the  stones  should  be 
thrown  from  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb.  Many 
centuries  have  passed  since  that  day,  and  the  giant  oaks 
have  long  crumbled  into  dust.  But  over  the  moor  the 
wayfarer  can  still  see  the  pebbles  of  that  fairy  game  in 
the  grey  monoliths  and  stone  circles  which  lie  around 
half -buried  in  the  moss  and  heath.  This  tradition 
accounts  for  the  wonderful  collection  of  cromlechs  and 
standing  stones  on  Mauchrie  Moor,  which  we  reach  by  the 
shore  road  from  the  King's  Caves.  Ossian,  wandering 
over  the  wilds  of  Argyll,  exclaims — 

"0  stone!  to  the  years  that  wander  beyond  the  sun. 
.  .  .  tell  them  and  the  children  who  shall  behold  them 
that  here  we  bade  the  battle  cease.  Let  the  moss  of  years 
cover  thee,  thou  sign  of  peace  on  Moruth ;  let  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  defend  thee ;  let  no  unfriendly  hand,  no  stormy 
blast,   come  nigh  thee." 

And  on  Mauchrie  Moor  the  tradition  of  the  Fingalian 
heroes  lingers  strongly.  In  one  of  the  stones  we  sketched 
there  is  a  remarkable  perforation  which  was  probably 
associated — like  the  stone  of  Odin  in  the  Stennis  Circle 
— with  some  old  superstition  or  religious  ceremony  now 
forgotten.  According  to  tradition,  Fiongal  was  wont  to 
tie  his  favourite  dog  Bran  to  the  Mauchrie  Stone. 

"  Before  the  leash  was  prepared  for  him, 
Bran,   though   but  a  whelp. 
Killed  a  deer  more  than  each  of  the  rest." 

It  is  a  quiet  spot,  suggestive  of  haunted  places,  with  the 
grey  monoliths  showing  ghost-like  here  and  there,    and 
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not    a    sound    to   break     the    solitude    save    the   distant 
slumbrous  music  of  the  waves. 

PiRNMILL  AND  CaTACOL. 

The  road  from  Mauchrie's  neat  little  post  office  runs 
by  the  sea.  It  is  a  fine  hard  surface,  and  makes  pleasant 
walking  on  this  summer  day,  when  the  gentlest  of  waves 
roll  lazily  in  across  the  shining  sands,  to  our  very  feet. 
But  it  is  a  vastly  different  highway  when  the  sou' -westers 
roar  up  Kilbrannan  Sound  and  the  great  green  rollers 
come  thundering  up  the  beach,  leaping  at  some  parts 
right  over  the  roadway;  throwing  showers  of  spray  over 
it  at  all  parts.  At  the  north  horn  of  the  Bay  we  pass 
over  the  Dugary  burn,  and  note,  to  the  right,  the  fine 
shooting  lodge  of  Dugary,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Graham.  We  pass  a  small  burial-ground  beside  the  road 
at  Whitefarland  Point — the  oldest  stone  is  dated  1709 — 
just  before  coming  to  Pirnmill.  This  pleasant  little 
holiday  haunt  is  snugly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  tower- 
ing tree-clad  hills.  For  those  who  care  for  a  quiet  and 
bracing  retreat,  whose  one  excitement  is  the  daily  call 
of  the  Campbeltown  steamer,  which  heaves  and  dips  in 
the  bay  what  time  the  ferry-boat  struggles  out  with  its 
load  of  passengers,  we  could  cordially  recommend  Pirn- 
mill.  For  the  young  artist  in  search  of  colour,  or  the 
photographer  looking  for  a  subject,  it  offers  a  plethora  of 
attraction.  About  a  mile  past  Pirnmill  we  come  to  the 
sequestered  and  diminutive  burying-ground  of  Lennymore. 
A  mighty  rock  guards  the  sacred  spot  from  the  wild 
western  winds,  and  the  bosky  heights  which  overlook  it 
lend  a  singular  charm  to  the  scene.  The  records  of  frail 
mortality  are  few,  although  the  dust  of  the  forefathers 
of  generations  of  islanders  reposes  here.  Age  and  neglect 
have  played  havoc  with  the  inscriptions,  but  one  at  least 
is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  record  of  somewhat  rare 
virtue.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown,  who  died 
'27th  April,  1855,  aged  74,  and  his  wife  and  children, 
who  died  respectively  in  1826  and  1825.  The  legend  on 
the  stone  tells  us  further — 

"  The  above  John  Brown  was  an  elder  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  Parish  of  Kilmory.  A  man  of  intrepidity  of  char- 
acter.   Simplicit  [sic)    of    manner    and    sterling    Piety,    an 
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Israelite  indeed.  For  forty  years  he  took  part  in  the  prayer 
meetings  in  his  native  place,  and  was  always  ready  To 
encourage  every  appearance  of  genuine  piety.  From  his 
knowledge  of  God,  his  ideas  were  rich,  edifying,  and 
heavenly,  and  of  late  years  especially  his  addresses  and 
prayers  grew  more  searching  and  lively,  Betokening  that 
he  was  drawing  near  his  heavenly  home." 


>' 


THE  WINDING  ROAD  NEAR  CATACOL. 

Ami  bo  to  Catacol,  by  the  beautiful  winding  highway 
which  twists  and  dips,  wheeling  round  headlands,  return- 
ing to  the  shore  again  and  never  deserting  the  sea  for 
long. 

The  Stort  of  Catacol. 

On  the  shore  near  Catacol,  M'Arthur  tells  us,  there  once 
stood  a  circular  cairn  known  as  Aran — Ar  Fhinn — 
slaughter  of  Fion-gal,  said  to  have  been  raised  to  com- 
memorate  the  invasion,  defeat,  and  death  of  Manos,  King 
of  Sweden.  The  story  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  Highland 
poem  which  was  wont  to  be  chanted  by  1  lie  ingle-neuk  of 
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the  Isles  in  past  centuries.  Briefly,  it  appears  that  on 
the  defeat  of  his  forces  Manos  was  disarmed  and  bound 
by  Fion-gal,  but  on  pledging  his  faith  to  return  to  his 
own  country  and  cease  his  predatory  invasions,  he  was 
at  once  liberated  by  his  generous  conqueror.  Scarcely 
had  the  Norse  galleys,  however,  left  the  Bay  of  Catacol, 
when  Manos  was  induced  by  the  entreaties  of  his  men  to 
return  and  renew  the  conflict,   but 

"  As  the  decayed  grove  of  the  mountain 

Sinks  under  the  rapid  sweep  of  the  whirlwind, 

So  were  the  mighty  overturned 

As  they  fell  under  our  feet  in  battle. 

Manos,  leader  of  the  host,  has  fallen 

Like  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  forth  of  currents." 

The  utilitarian  islanders  removed  this  historic  memorial 
of  Fingalian  prowess  about  forty  years  ago,  the  stones 
of  the  Cairn  of  Aran  being  used  to  make  the  fine  road 
which  sweeps  round  Catacol  Bay.  Some  etymologists 
derive  the  name  of  the  island  from  this  ancient  Cairn. 
And  through  the  picturesque  and  rather  exclusive  little 
place  of  Catacol  to  beautiful  Loch  Ranza,  where  we  finish 
our  second  day's  wayfaring. 
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LOCH   RANZA   BAY   is   alto- 
gether   beautiful.      Nature 
has  bestowed  her  gifts  with 
a  prodigal  hand  on  the  northern 
extremity   of   Arran.  .      The   little 
loch  of  Ranza  has  shared  liberally 
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at  %r  bride's  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grey 
old  tower  that  stands  by  its 
shores.  We  look  upon  a  page  of  ancient  romance.  Hill 
and  glen  and  bay  and  castle  are  bathed  in  the  story 
of  long  ago.  Dragon-prowed  galleys,  with  their  raven 
pennons,  have  anchored  there.  When  the  brevest  king 
of  Caledon  landed  in  Arran,  a  fugitive  without  a  home, 
he  passed  by  Loch  Ranza  on  his  way  to  the  Bradewik 
Castle.  The  gallant  Douglas  and  his  little  band  of 
patriots  waited  by  its  shores  for  the  signal.  The  gossipy 
Barbour  tells  that  "  Syne  again  his  horn  blew  he." 
When— 

"  James  of  Dowglas  heard  him  blow, 
And  at  the  last  alone  gan  know, 
And   said,    '  Soothly,   yon  is  the  King; 
I  know  long  while  since  his  blowing.* 

The  passage  in  Barbour  describing  the  landing  of  Bruce 
and  his  being  recognised  by  Douglas  and  those  of  his 
followers  who  had  preceded  him  by  the  sound  of  his  horn 
is  singularly  affecting.  He  arrived  in  Arran  with  thirty- 
three  small  row-boats.  He  interrogated  a  female  if  there 
had  arrived  any  war-like  men  of  late  in  that  country. 
"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied;  "  I  can  tell  you  of  many  who 
lately  came  hither,  discomfited  the  English  governor,  and 
blockaded  his  castle  of  Brodick."  She  conducted  the 
monarch  to  where  the  many  were  in  hiding;  and  "  The 
King  then  blew  his  horn  on  high,"  and,  in  Scott's  stirring 
phrase — 

"Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  sprung; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King." 
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Legend  and  Tradition. 

It  is  a  quiet  spot  to-day.  The  crumbling  walls  look 
down  over  the  gre}-  curve  of  shingle  to  the  wet  sands 
that  shine  like  silver  in  the  sunlight;  to  the  little  flower- 
embowered  village  that  straggles  round  the  hillside;  to 
the  grey  seas  with  sails  of  Campbeltown  fishing  boats 
showing  ghost-like  here  and  there;  to  the  far  shore 
across  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  to  where  the  rugged  out- 
lines of  the  hills  which  guard  Loch  Tarbat  loom  faintly 
through  the  haze  of  a  summer's  day.  It  is  a  quiet 
holiday  haunt.  We  hear  no  sound  but  the  slumbrous 
music  of  the  waves.  At  times  the  bark  of  a  sheep  dog, 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  haughs,  or  the  chatter 
of  birds  on  the  hill.  Scott  sketches  the  scene  with  a  deft 
pen  in  his  "  Lord  of  the  Isles": — 

<{  Ben-Ghoil,   the  mountain   of  the  wind, 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile. 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd 
Over  the  calm  deep  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green." 

Like  the  old  Peel  of  Kildonan,  the  il  ane  auld  hoose  "  of 
Loch  Ranza  is  ruined  and  roofless,  but  when  a  few  cen- 
turies ago  its  walls  were  entire,  and  its  little  green 
peninsula  was  perchance  a  sea-girt  isle,  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  The  first  mention  of  Loch 
Ranza  Castle  is  by  Fordun  about  1400,  when  he  speaks 
of  two  royal  castles  in  Arran — Brethwyk  (Brodick)  and 
Lochransie.  The  castle  was  held  by  John  de  Monteith, 
Lord  of  Arran,  who  in  1433  conferred  it,  along  with  the 
adjoining  lands,  on  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochaw. 
Ronald  M'Alister  is  noticed  as  keeper  between  1445  and 
1450.  From  the  Campbells  it  went  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  to  the  Montgomeries  of  Skelmorlie,  and  finally  passed 
"  in  wadset  "  to  the  Hamiltons. 

The  Convent  of  Loch  Ranza. 

From  the  hospitable  hostelry  of  Loch  Ranza,  beloved  of 
Glasgow  lawyers  for  its  beautiful  situation  and  other 
obvious  advantages,  we  take  the  mountain  highway  that 
leads  us  through  Glen  Chalmadale.     At  the  entrance  to 
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the  great  glen,  and  where  the  road  commences  its  stiff 
upward  climb,  we  look  clown  on  a  fresh  green  stretch  of 
meadow  through  which  the  Balarie  Bum  meanders  On 
this  pleasant  site  stood  long  years  ago  one  of  the  ancient 
chapels  of  Arran,  founded  and  endowed  by  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Hamilton.  This  was  the  legendary  convent  of  St 
Bride,  over  which  Scott  threw  the  witchery  of  his  pen 
Who  that  has  read  his  "Lord  of  the  Isles'"  can  forget 
the  graph.c  and  touching  sketch  of  the  arrival  of  Brace 
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at  the  convent  of  Loch  Ranza  and  the  meeting  with  his 
sister  :-r-  ° 

14  The  Bruce  surveyed  the  humble  cell— 
'And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel !  ' 
That  pallet  couch  and  naked   wall 
For  room  of  state  and  bed  of  pall." 

The  landscape  hereaboui  is  one  of  singular  beauty.     On 
such  a  scene  the  gentle  nuns  of  long  ago  looked'  down, 
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but  not  a  stone  now  remains  of  the  cloisters  where  dwelt 
the  lovely  Isabel  and  the  hapless  Maid  of  Lorn. 

A  Shepherd  on  Artists. 

It  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  of  artists.  The  genial 
brethren  of  the  brush  are  to  be  met  in  and  around  the 
glen  during  the  long  summer  days  hard  at  work.  But 
the  islander  does  not  look  upon  the  transferring  of  his 
native  scenery  to  canvas  as  coming  under  the  category 
of  "  work."  Apropos  of  this,  Mr  William  Young, 
R.S.W.,  has  placed  on  record  a  delightfully  pithy  story. 
During  a  sketching  tour  in  that  quarter  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  shepherd  laddie.  After  three  months' 
residence,  and  the  day  before  leaving  Arran,  said  the 
boy,  "  I  hear  ye're  gaun  awa'  the  morn.  Ye've  had  a 
rare  lang  holiday."  "  Holiday,"  said  the  artist,  "  I've 
been  hard  at  work  every  day  of  the  three  months." 
"  Oh,  I  didna  ken,"  came  the  naive  reply,  "  I  thocht  ye 
were  jist  pentin' !  " — an  attitude  of  mind  on  matters 
artistic  to  which,  we  suspect,  Arran  natives  have  not  the 
sole  claim. 

Glen  Chalmadale  to  The  Cock. 

Our  course  lies  up  the  glen.  We  push  straight  at  the 
hills.  The  highway  is  always  rising,  and  in  a  couple  of 
miles  reaches  over  a  thousand  feet.  It  is  fairly  stiff 
tramping,  but  as  the  vale  spreads  itself  out  gloriously 
before  us,  and  we  get  nearer  to  the  wildly-serrated  mass 
of  mountains  dominated  by  the  2866  feet  of  Goatfell, 
our  strenuousness  is  amply  repaid  by  the  far-flung  pano- 
rama of  hill  and  dale  and  sea  and  tarn  over  which  we 
gaze.  We  are  in  a  land  of  enchantment,  the  old 
enchantment  of  the  hills,  and  the  mystery  of  silence  all 
around.  The  highway  is  often  hidden  by  the  mist, 
through  which  weird  black  shapes  of  deer  move.  Volumes 
of  mist  boil  up  from  the  hollows  and  wild  gorges  of 
Goatfell  and  its  jagged  "  Saddle,"  like  smoke  from  many 
craters.  These  sweep  across  the  huge  side  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Winds,  lending  a  wild  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene.  Where  a  mountain  rivulet  leaps  madly  downward 
from  the  lofty  fells,  the  Witch's  Brig  carries  the  highway 
across  the  dark  tarn  into  which  the  streamlet  falls.     A 
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little  further  on,  and  to  the  left,  are  to  be  seen  peeping 
through  the  bracken  the  faint  traces  of  an  ancient  clay- 
biggin'.  Long,  long  ago,  when  Glen  Chalmadale  was 
peopled  with  crofters,  there  lived  an  old  witch  in  this 
biggin*.  The  neighbours  feared  her,  and  never  passed 
the  cottage  without  a  gift  for  her.  One  wild  winter's 
day  a  lonely  shepherd,  making  his  way  home  in  the 
gloaming,  was  startled  to  see  a  dark  shape  sitting  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  little  brig.  It  was  the  witch.  That 
was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  of  her.     Where  the  old 
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woman  disappeared  to  no  one  ever  knew,  but  it  is  clear 
that  tradition  is  right  when  it  says  her  compact  with 
the  powers  of  evil  had  elapsed  and  the  Devil  had  only 
claimed  his  due.  Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Witches'  Brig. 
So  to  The  Cock. 

The  Lonely  Farm  and  Its  Story. 

Crossing  the  glen  at  this  spot,  we  take  to  the  moun- 
tainous path  which  runs  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on 
the  other   side.     It   is   a   rough   road,    sweeping  up   and 
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down  like  great  waves,  between  ferns  and  grasses  and 
the  thick  bracken  of  the  mountainside.  One  and  a  half 
miles  of  stout  tramping,  and  the  track  turns  away  to 
the  left  towards  the  sea.  It  leads  to  the  lonely  little 
farm  of  The  Cock,  perched  on  the  swelling  hills  and  over- 
looking the  far-flung  sunlit  levels  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Our  sketch  displays  its  simple,  yet  quaint,  character. 
It  is  the  farthest  north  house  in  the  island,  and  it  lies 
far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  The  life  that  in  the 
summer  ebbs  and  flows  by  the  coasts  of  Arran  sends  but 
a  few  stray  wavelets  to  The  Cock.  Yet  were  its  story 
better  known  we  fancy  many  wrayfarers  wrould  guide  their 
steps  to  this  haunt  of  ancient  peace.  Like  another  clay 
biggin'  we  wot  of,  this  lonely  cot  on  the  hills  of  Arran 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  a  rarely  distinguished  man, 
for  on  the  13th  of  September,  1813,  Daniel  Macmillan, 
founder  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Macmillan,  of 
London,  was  born  at  The  Cock.  His  forebears  had 
migrated  many  years  before  from  their  ancestral  territory 
of  North  Knapdale,  in  Argyllshire,  to  Arran,  and  then 
about  1780  wre  find  Malcolm  Macmillan,  grandfather  of 
Daniel,  tacksman  of  The  Cock  farm.  Tradition  has  it 
that  Malcolm  was  a  man  of  the  stern  Covenanting  type, 
to  which  Scotland  owes  so  much.  It  is  said  he  would 
often  in  cases  of  need  increase  the  measure  of  meal  that 
peasants  came  to  purchase,  but  any  notice  taken  of  his 
kindness  was  distasteful  to  him.  The  Macmillans  left 
The  Cock  farm  and  removed  to  Irvine,  where  Daniel's 
father  rented  a  small  farm  till  his  death  in  1823.  The 
life  and  early  struggles  of  the  boy  Daniel  as  a  young 
Glasgow  shopman,  and  his  friendship  with  James 
MacLehose,  founder  of  the  famous  Glasgow7  publishing 
firm,  form  one  of  the  romances  of  the  bookselling  and 
publishing  world.  It  has  been  admirably  told  in  the 
interesting  memoir  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days." 

To    CORRIE    AND    BRODICK. 

From  the  quaint  old  farm,  with  its  interesting  memor- 
ies, we  take  the  rude  track — it  is  no  more — by  the  shore 
to  Sannox.     We  pass  the  huge  Fallen  Rocks,  the  result 
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of  some  catyclysm  of  Nature,  the  shore  being  strewn 
by  immense  boulders  which  have  been  cast  down  from 
the  heights  above.  Five  miles  of  rather  exhausting  walk- 
ing along  this  rugged  and  precipitous  path,  and  we  pass 
on  to  the  highway  once  more  at  Sannox.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  justly  celebrated  Glen  Sannox  is  the  ancient 
burying-ground  which  marks  the  site  of  Sannox  Chapel. 
Into  the  modern  wall  surrounding  this  quiet  little  God's 
acre  is  built  the  rudely-carved  image  of  St.  Michael,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  chapel.  On  a  rising  ground  near  by 
is  a  heap  of  grey  ruins — the  remains  of  the  primitive 
fort  which  commanded  the  bay  in  early  times.  We  pass 
a  great  boulder  on  the  shore  known  as  the  Rocking 
Stone.  It  is  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  by 
the  islanders,  and  doubtless  was  at  one  period  capable  of 
being  rocked  to  and  fro,  as  are  the  "  logan  stones  "  in 
other  parts  of  Britain.  Corrie  is  a  delightful  little  holi- 
day haunt,  quiet  and  pretty,  nestling  amid  the  low, 
richly-wooded  hills  by  the  shore.  Sea  and  shore,  and  hill 
and  glen,  group  themselves  beautifully,  while  a  quaint 
little  harbour  adds  a  pleasant  old-world  note  to  the  spot. 
One  may  quaff  good  old  ale  in  its  well-equipped  hotel, 
which  stimulates  us  for  the  long  stretch  of  six  miles  to 
Brodick  Pier. 

The  Bradewik. 
The  tide  of  Scottish  history  has  surged  around  the  old 
grey  castle  which  stands  on  the  shoulder  of  rugged  Goat- 
fell,  overlooking  the  magnificent  bay  of  Brodick — the 
broad  wik  or  bay  of  the  Norse  jarls.  The  name  of  the 
builder  of  the  primitive  peel  of  Brodick  is  buried  in  the 
mists  of  eld.  It  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  history 
when  Haco  and  his  Vikings  destroyed  it  by  fire.  James, 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  rebuilt  it,  and  in  1386  it  is 
described  as  "  ane  stith  castell  of  stane."  During  the 
struggle  for  Scotland's  independence  the  castle  of  Brodick 
was  alternately  held  by  the  English  and  Scotch.  Bruce 
himself  besieged  and  took  it,  and  from  its  turrets  he  is 
said  to  have  watched  for  the  fire  on  the  Turnberry  coast. 
The  old  ballad  has  it — 

"  When  day  gaed  doon  ower  Goatfell  grim, 
And  darkness  mantled    a', 
A  kingly  form  strode  to  and  fro 
On  Brodick's   Castle  wa'." 
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In  1488  James  IV.  granted  to  Hugh  Montgomery 
certain  "  fermes  "  in  Arran  with  the  keeping  of  the  "  old 
place  and  castle  of  Bradewik,"  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Hamil- 
ton family.  Cromwell  seized  and  garrisoned  the  keep, 
and  the  remains  of  the  tower  then  built  by  "  Old  Noll  " 
form  now  the  oldest  portion  of  this  splendid  baronial  pile. 
The  soldiers  of  the  grim  Protector,  despite  their  snivel- 
ling, psalm-singing  ongoings,  were  essentially  human. 
Indeed,  so  amorous  were  they  towards  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  island  that  the  retainers  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  exasperated  by  their  conduct,  surprised  the  garrison 
while  out  foraging,  chased  them  along  to  Sannox,  where 
to  this  day  the  big  stone  on  the  shore  from  beneath  which 
the  last  survivor  was  dragged  and  dirked  is  pointed  out 
bv  the  natives. 


Lamlash  and  King's  Cross. 

Note  the  small  quay  opposite  the  entrance  gates  of  the 
Castle  policies  and  the  stone  which  commemorates  the 
visit  in  1901  of  King  Edward  and  his  Royal  Consort  to 
the  island.  Thence  by  the  leafy  highway  round  the  long 
sweep  of  the  bay,  passing  Glen  Rosa,  and  a  little  further 
on  a  large  "  standing  stone  "  9  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
and  supposed  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  a  hero  chief. 
The  erection  of  stone  columns  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
lands,  and  to  commemorate  some  civil  compact  or  clannish 
feud,  was  a  custom  common  to  all  primitive  nations.  On 
our  way  over  the  hill  to  Lamlash  from  Brodick  we  pass 
three  massive  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  which  are  said  by 
local  tradition  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  lands  of  three 
of  the  old  proprietors  of  Arran  met.  They  had  a  curious 
custom  for  preserving  the  memory  of  these  landmarks. 
In  his  "Western  Isles,"  Martin  informs  us — "they  lay 
a  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  on  the  ground  and 
put  big  stones  above  the  sand;  and  for  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  this  to  posterity,  they  carry  some  boys  from 
both  villages  next  the  boundary,  and  then  whip  them 
soundly,  which  they  will  be  sure  to  remember  and  tell  to 
their  children." 
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Isle  a  Molass. 

Lamlash  shares  with  Brodick  the  distinction  of  being 
the  chief  summer  resort  in  Arran.  It  boasts  of  a  mag- 
nificent bay  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  "  paroch 
kirk  "  or  chapel  of  Kilbride.  The  unchiselled  walls,  with 
the  small  arched  doors  and  windows,  indicate  a  venerable 
antiquity.  The  earliest  record  of  Kilbride  Chapel  occurs 
in  1357,  when  Sir  John  Monteith,  lord  of  Arran,  granted 
to  the  monks  of  Kilwinning  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  St.  Bride  with  the  chapel  and  pertinents,  and  in  1452 
the  lands  of  Kilbride  were  conferred  by  James  II.  on  the 
canons  of  Glasgow.  There  are  many  curiously  sculptured 
and  inscribed  stones  in  the  ancient  kirkyard.     Guarding 


LAMLASH   CHAPEL. 

the  entrance  to  the  fine  bay  is  the  Holy  Isle.  St.  Molios 
— who  flourished  about  566  a.d.,  according  to  Irish  hagio- 
graphy — lived  in  a  sea-worn  cave  on  the  island,  there- 
after called  Isle  a  Molass,  or  Holy  Isle.  His  hermitage 
was  for  centuries  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims,  the 
records  of  whose  visit  still  remain  cut  and  scratched  on 
the  sandstone  roof.  Holy  Isle  is  1030  feet' high,  and  those 
who  land  ought  to  climb  to  the  top.  A  magnificent  view 
will  be  their  reward. 


King's  Cross. 

At    the  northern   crescent   of   Lamlash   Bay   is   King's 
Cross,   where  a  pebbly  beach  dips  gently  into  the  sea, 
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and  a  few  fishing  wherries  ride  idly  at  anchor.  The 
promontory  shown  in  our  sketch  reaches  a  height  of  some 
80  feet.  The  spot  is  hallowed  to  Scotsmen,  for  it  was 
from  the  little  rocky  point  that  the  patriot  Bruce  em- 
barked for  the  Carrick  shore  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  expedition  which  achieved  the  independence  of 
our  country.  One  may  see  here  the  mouldering  remains 
of  a  Viking  grave  mound  and  a  prehistoric  fortlet.  But 
it   is  the  memories  of  the  Bruce  which  lend  an   abiding: 


king's  cross. 


interest  to  King's  Cross.  The  warrior  king  saw  the  light 
on  Carrick  shore  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick's  castle — 

"  Now  ask  you,  whence  that  wondrous  light 
Whose  fairy  low  beguiled  their  sight, 
It  ne'er  was  known " 

It  is  believed  that  the  fire  upon  which  Bruce  gazed  was 
the  work  of  supernatural  power,  unassisted  by  the  hand 
of  any  mortal,  and  it  is  said  that  for  several  centuries 
the  flame  rose  yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night 
of  the  year  on  which  the  King  first  saw  it.  At  King's 
Cross  we  are  once  more  on  the  bold  sweep  of  Whiting 
Bay,  and  at  the  end  of  a  tramp  which  we  cordially  recom- 
mend to  those  who  retain  a  love  for  the  old-fashioned 
but  to  us  exceedingly  pleasant  art  of  pedestrianism. 
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A    TEMPLAR    STONE. 


FINE  couple  of  days' 
wayfaring  may  be  had 
over  the  swelling  up- 
lands of  Ayrshire.  There  are 
pleasant  little  places,  even  now 
practically  undiscovered,  dotted 
all  over  mid-Ayrshire,  where  the 
jaded  toiler,  whose  ideal  is  to  get 
away  from  his  fellows  and 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
solitude,  may  find  his  heart's 
desire.  We  find  rose-embowered 
cottages  on  gentle  declivities, 
luxuriant  meadow  flats  sprinkled 
with  Ayrshire  kye  and  Ayrshire 
sheep,  well-cultivated  uplands 
rich  in  floods  and  rivers,  with 
numerous  scattered  villages  and  churches,  farms  and  pic- 
turesque nooks,  all  imparting  to  this  countryside  an 
amenity  and  elegance  hardly  anywhere  else  to  be  found. 
These  scenes  are  all  redolent  of  the  memory  of  Burns. 
That  alone  is  an  all-compelling  attraction  to  the  Scot. 
But  apart  from  that  special  phase,  we  find  an  ancient  and 
dreamy  romance  haunting  the  hills  and  dales  of  Ayrshire. 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  county  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland.  Voices  from  the  long  ago  speak  to  us. 
With  the  power  of  the  Master,  Burns  in  one  pregnant  line 
gives  us  a  telling  picture  from  the  gallery  of  the  past. 
He  saw  the  place  "  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictish  shade, 
stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid."  Despite  utilitarian 
"  history,"  tradition — and  we  respect  it — tells  us  that 
King  Cole,  of  blessed  memory,  "  called  for  his  pipe  and 
called  for  his  bowl  and  also  his  fiddlers  three  "  within 
the  confines  of  Ayrshire.  Kyle,  slightly  altered,  preserves 
the  name  of  that  jolly  old  monarch,  as  do  also  Coyle, 
Coylton,  and  Coilsfield.  Bruce  and  Wallace,  the 
Covenanters,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Burns,  have  all  lent 
their  quota  to  the  story  of  the  county.  It  is  a  tale  which 
will  never  fail  to  interest. 
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The  Village  of   Stair. 

Stair  was  an  ideal  starting  point  for  our  ramble.  The 
little  village  of  Stair  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots 
on  a  river  which  rejoices  in  a  multitude  of  delightful 
scenes.  From  Tarbolton  Station — a  small  thatched  cot- 
tage in  the  village  was  the  inn  where  the  St.  David's 
Lodge  made  Burns  <e  a  brother  of  the  mystic  tie,"  oil 
4th  July,  1781,  and  he  joined  the  body  whose  special 
symbol  of  sociality  was — 

"  May  every  true  brother  of  the  compass  and  square 
Have  a  big-bellied  bottle  when  harassed  with  care." 

From  Tarbolton,  then,  we  dip  down  along  a  picturesque 
highway  to  Stair.  Our  sketch  shows  how  richly  wooded 
is  the  valley  in  which  the  village  nestles.  Standing  on 
the  old  grey  brig  of  Stair  we  look  past  the  peaceful  kirk 
to  Stair  House,  sheltering  amid  the  woods  which  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Stair  planted  to  represent  the  position  of 
the  British  regiments  at  Dettingen.  From  far  up  among 
the  green  mass  of  foliage  floats  the  song  of  birds — a 
pleasant  sound,  a  note  of  summer  and  green  fields  and 
open  country.  Pleasant,  too,  is  the  click  of  the  scythe 
from  a  distant  field,  where  some  tired  haymaker  is  put- 
ting a  better  edge  upon  his  worn-old  blade.  In  "  The 
Brigs  of  Ayr "  Burns  recalled  the  friendliness  of  his 
reception  in  the  drawing-room  of  Stair — 

11  Benevolence,   with  mild,   benignant  air, 
A   female   form,    came   from  the  towers   of   Stair." 

Historic  Memories. 

The  Stair  family  of  Dalrymple  has  had  an  influence 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  family  in 
Scotland.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  it  "  produced  within 
the  space. of  two  centuries  as  many  men  of  talent,  civil 
and  military,  and  of  literary,  political,  and  professional 
eminence,  as  any  house  in  Scotland."  The  first  Viscount 
was  a  Lord  of  Session  under  Cromwell,  and  later  accom- 
panied William  of  Orange  to  Torquay  in  1688.  On  his 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Stair,  lies  the  odium  of  the  horrible 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  his  death  in  1707  was  due  to 
exhaustion   after  his   eloquent   appeal   on   behalf  of    the 
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Union  of  the  Parliaments.  The  second  Earl  fought  with 
Marlborough,  and  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army  in  Flanders;  and  so  on  goes  the  history  of  the 
family  to  the  present  day.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
home  of  Lord  Stair  is  now  in  Wigtownshire,  where  in 
December,  1903,  the  late  Earl,  the  Chancellor  of  Glasgow 
University,  passed  to  his  fathers.  Down  the  winding  Ayr 
we  may  see  on  the  right  the  white  walls  of  Enterkin 
House,   the  scene  of  the  Fete  Champetre  celebrated  by 
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Burns  in  1788,  when  Cunningham  of  Enterkin  gave  a  ball 
on  coming  into  the  estate,   and 

"  Mirth   summon'd    every    social   sprite, 
That  sports  by  wood   or  water, 
On  the  bonny  banks   of  Ayr  to  meet 
And  keep  this  Fete  Champetre." 

Barskimming. 

The  high   road  from  Stair  to   Barskimming  takes  us 
past  the  bien  hostelry  and  the  little  picturesque  cottage 
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— one  of  many — which  we  sketched.  The  Church  of  Stair 
faces  this  cottage  by  the  banks  of  the  tiny  burn.  It  is 
a  modern  structure.  The  parish  itself  is  comparatively 
modern,  dating  only  from  1673,  when  it  was  erected. 
Our  path  takes  us  up  a  sunny  slope,  past  a  planting  of 
old  Scotch  firs,  where  the  soft  August  winds  creep  among 
the  dark  foliage  and  through  the  old  hedge-rows,  bright 
with  the  garb  of  summer,  to  the  clean  farm-towns,  which 
are  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  uplands.  The  air 
is  full  of  the  summer  time,  of  the  breath  of  whin  and 
wood  violets,  full  of  the  pleasant  sounds  of  country  life, 
and  the  feathered  woodlanders  are  revelling  in  the  golden 
weather.  So  to  Barskimming,  with  its  beautiful  grounds, 
and  its  still  more  beautiful  garden.  In  Burns'  day,  Sir 
Thomas  Miller,  an  eminent  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  was  proprietor.  Of  him  it  was  said  by  Baron 
Hume  that  at  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Barskimming 
in  1788  "  he  left  no  good  man  his  enemy."  Burns,  in 
"  The  Vision,''  expresses  a  sincere  admiration  for  Sir 
Thomas — 

"  Thro'    many    a    wild    romantic    grove 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove 
(Fit  haunt  for  friendship  or  for  love 

In  musing  mood), 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove, 
Dispensing   good." 

Barskimming  was  originally  possessed  by  the  Reids,  one 
of  whom  was  Adam  Reid,  one  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle. 
He  it  was  who,  when  summoned  by  Bishop  Blackadder 
to  answer  before  the  King,  James  IV.,  to  a  heresy  charge, 
displayed  so  much  wit  that,  as  Knox  said,  "the  bischop 
and  his  band  was  so  dashed  out  of  countenance  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  accusations  was  turned  to  lawchter." 
The  river  Ayr  flows  through  the  policies.  The  banks  are 
precipitous,  dense  masses  of  foliage  crowning  the  cliff  of 
red  sandstone  and  forming  a  scene  of  surprising  beauty. 

Mauchline. 

Always  rising,  the  highway  takes  us  from  Barskimming 
to  the  straggling,  old-world  village  of  Mauchline.  It  is 
a  quaint^  little  township.  There  are  still  many  theekit 
cottages  in  its  byways,  some  of  which  are  old  enough  to 
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have  witnessed  that  black  deed  in  May,  1685,  when  five 
heroic  Westland  Scots  were  slaughtered  on  the  village 
green  for  upholding  the  Covenant  of  their  country.  Their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  a  hole  dug  beneath  the  gallows, 
and  the  stone  erected  to  mark  the  spot — a  modern  monu- 
ment took  its  place  in  1885 — told  us  thus  of  their  martyr- 
dom— 

"  Bloody  Dumbarton,  Douglas,  and  Dundee, 
Moved  by  the  Devil  and  the  Laird  of  Lee, 
Dragged  these  five  men  to  death  with  gun  and  sword, 
Not  suffering  them  to  pray  nor  read  God's  Word; 
Owning  the  Word  of  God  was  all  their  crime — 
The   eighty-five   was   a   saint-killing   time." 
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But  the  memories  of  Mauchline  go  much  further  back 
than  "  the  saint-killing  time."  So  far  back  as  1165  the 
lands  of  Mauchline,  with  the  "  right  of  pasturage  in  the 
forest  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Ayr  river,"  were 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Melrose,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Mauchline  Castle,  the  fine  old  battlemented  keep  of  red 
sandstone,  which  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  village,  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  built  by  these  monks. 
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A  Burns  Town. 

Mauchline  is,  however,  primarily  a  Bums  haunt.  It 
teems  witli  memories  and  memorials  of  the  poet.  Thanks 
to  the  patriotic  action  of  the  Burns  Clubs,  the  village  can 
boast  of  probably  the  handsomest  of  all  the  memorials 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  national  Burns  Memorial 
and  Cottage  Homes  form  a  fitting  tribute  to  "  the  bright- 
est poetic  genius  Scotland  ever  knew."  In. the  quiet  little 
God's  Acre  over  which  the  ancient  castle  keeps  watch 
and  ward,  sleep  many  of  those  whom  Burns  rendered 
famous — Poosie  Nansie  and  Racer  Jess,  Daddy  Auld  and 
Jamie  Humphrey,  the  bletherin'  body,  several  of  his  own 
kith    and    kin,    and    also    his    "  bonny    Mary    Morison." 
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Over  the  kirkyard  wall  is  the  modest  two-storey  thatched 
house  in  which  Burns  and  Jean  Armour  first  took  up 
housekeeping — the  Rosebery  Bums  Club  lias  affixed  a 
handsome  tablet  on  the  doorway  recording  the  fact — and 
opposite  the  kirk  yett  stands  the  immortal  "Poosie 
Nansie's  Hostelry,"   wherein 

11  Ae  night,   at  e'en,   a   merry  core 

0'   randie.   gangrel   bodies 
In    Poosie   Nancie's   held   the   splore 

To  drink  their  orra  duddies." 

MoSSGIBL. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  by  a  leafy  highway,  past 
the  gnarled  "Lousy  Thorn,"  takes  us  to  Mossgiel,  the 
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farm  to  which  Burns  (then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year),  with 
his  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers,  came  in  March,  1784, 
and  remained  until  1788,  when  he  removed  to  Ellisland. 
Our  sketch  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  farm-town  as  it 
is  to-day.  It  has  been  altered  since  Burns's  time.  The 
house  was  then  a  one-storeyed  thatched  cottage.  In  1858 
the  walls  were  heightened  about  four  feet,  and  again  in 
1870  they  were  further  raised  and  the  roof  slated.  A 
more  beautiful  spot  could  not  be  chosen  to  cultivate  the 
muse.  It  commands  a  superb  view,  described  by  Words- 
worth in  the  well-known  sonnet : — 

"  There !   said   a   stripling,   pointing   with   meet   pride 
Towards  a  low  roof,  with  green  trees  half  concealed, 
Is  Mossgiel  Farm ;   and  that's  the  very  field 
Where  Burns  ploughed  up  the  daisy.     Far  and  wide 
A  plain  below  stretched  seaward,   while,   descried 
Above  sea-clouds,   the  Peaks   of   Arran   rose. 
And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air  was  vivified." 

To  the  Auld  Place  of  Auchinleck. 

A  pleasant  tramp  of  some  four  miles  takes  the  wrayfarer 
from  Mossgiel  to  the  richly-wooded  and  classic  grounds  of 
Auchinleck.  If  one  be  armed  with  a  permit,  a  rare  treat 
it  is  to  wander  up  the  long  avenue  and  down  to  the  grassy 
plateau  above  the  "  stately  Lugar,"  on  which  stands  the 
Auld  Place  of  Auchinleck.  By  the  ivied  ruin  is  an  old 
English  garden,  in  which  colour  runs  riot.  The  most 
exquisite  flowers  are  there  in  thousands,  and  arranged 
in  such  a  skilful  fashion  as  to  perfectly  bewilder  the  senses 
with  a  blaze  of  crimson  and  purple,  and  blues  and 
yellows,  and  reds,  set  in  a  deep  border  of  delicate  white 
grass  and  backed  by  a  ground  of  dark  green.  The  effect 
is  superb.  When  Johnson  came  a-wandering  to  Auchin- 
leck he  must  have  gone  through  this  rare  garden  to  reach 
his  seat  in  the  nook  overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Dippol 
and  the  Lugar.  It  is  a  scene  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  a 
gloriously  red  cliff  of  sandstone  which  stands  alone  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  waters  are  the  crumbling  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Auchinleck.  From  its  situation 
it  must  have  been  a  place  of  immense  strength,  and  its 
sullen     dignity,     despite     its     mouldering     dilapidation, 
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delighted  Dr.  Johnson  more  than  the  elegance  of  the 
modern  mansion.  This  last  was  built  by  Lord  Auchin- 
leck,  father  of  the  immortal  biographer.  The  old  Scotch 
judge  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  great  English- 
man. Boswell  had  an  anxious  time.  Politics  were 
tabooed ;  but  in  examining  the  treasures  of  the  library  a 
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chance  coin  of  Cromwell  brought  the  subject  forward. 
"  Pray,"  said  Johnson,  "  what  good  did  Cromwell  ever 
do  to  his  country?  "  "  Good  God,  Doctor,"  snapped  the 
old  Judge,  "  he  gart  kings  ken  they  had  a  lith  (joint) 
in  their  necks,"  and  we  may  suppose  this  interchange 
of  wit  must  have  gart  Johnson  ken  that  he  had  met  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.     While  exploring  the  ruin  of 
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the  castle  on  the  cliff — a  magnificent  ruin — we  stumbled 
across  an  old  stone,  seemingly  a  tombstone,  judging  by 
its  general  character,  as  revealed  in  our  thumbnail  sketch. 
It  lies  on  a  diminutive  plateau,  under  the  castle  walls, 
and  high  up  on  the  rock.  It  was  hidden  by  the  long 
rank  grass.  On  closer  examination  of  the  carving  on  its 
surface,  a  Maltese  Cross  and  sword  became  visible,  which 
suggests  that  it  is  a  Templar  Stone.  The  knights  of  that 
order,   so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  had  a  "  station  " 


in  or  near  Auchinleck,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  something  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  relic.  Some  fifty  yards  up  the  Dippol  the 
remains,  of  an  ancient  bridge,  with  the  distinct  traces  of 
a  paved  road  leading  to  it,  are  visible,  and  will  repay 
inspection.     They  may  be  Roman. 

Auchinleck  Kirk  and  Village. 

A  beautiful  tree-bordered  road  of  some  three  miles 
takes  us  from  Auchinleck  House  to  the  village  and  kirk 
of  the  name.     It  was  Boswell's  father  who  made  the  long 
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avenue — the  Via  Sacra  he  dubbed  it — leading  to  the 
Parish  Kirk  of  Auchinleck,  which  Johnson  would  not 
attend,  although  he  condescended  to  dine  with  the  min- 
ister. The  kirk  stands  in  a  cool  and  quiet  spot.  Near 
by  are  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  its  ancient  predecessor, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  pre-Reformation  date.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  it  was  in  this  old  kirk  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  first  expounded,  a 
likely  enough  statement,  for  we  are  here  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  dour  Westland  country.  The  bones  of  the  "  godly 
Mr.  Peden  "  lay  under  an  aged  oak  until  dragged  from 
their  resting-place  by  the  dragoons  and  carried  to  Cum- 
nock. Generations  of  Pedens  sleep  around  the  old  tree, 
and  throughout  the  kirkyard  are  many  names  which 
suggest  Covenanting  memories.  The  Boswells  rest  in 
their  leaden  coffins  within  the  handsome  vault  shown  in 
our  sketch.  A  descendant  of  William  Murdoch,  the  inventor 
of  gas  lighting,  and  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  Scotland 
has  produced,  has  charge  of  this  pleasant  God's  Acre. 
The  kindly  shadow  of  great  trees  is  over  the  green  mounds 
of  this  quiet  loophole  of  retreat,  and  we  look  out  on  the 
woodlands  with  their  flowers  and  fragrance  and  on  the 
clean  little  village  straggling  along  the  hillside.  It  is  a 
healthy  district.  A  glance  at  the  records  around  us 
evidence  the  fact.  There  is  at  least  one  stone  notable 
in  this  respect,  that  of  "  Matthew  Tait,"  who  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  served  at  the  taking  of 
Gibraltar  in  1704,  and  "  died  at  Auchinleck  village,  19th 
March,  1792,  aged  123  years."  Deserving  of  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  epitaphiana  is  the  legend  we  copied  from 
another  old  stone — 

"  Here  lies  the  dust  of  A.   Baird  Gregg, 
Wha  was  a  skilly  Doctor, 
His  labours  he  did  freely  gie, 
It  wasna  gowd  he  wrought  for; 
A   fee   he   seldom  ever  sought 
And  ne'er  frae  a  puir  body, 
Was  weel  content  gif  he  gat  food, 
And  whiles  a  gless  o'  toddy  ; 
As   long's  he   dwelt  among  us  here 
Baith  rich  and  puir  did  bless  him, 
And  noo  that  he's  been  taen  awa', 
At   weel-a-wat   will   miss  him." 
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BY  the  long  avenue-like  road — a  cool  tree-shadowed 
pathway — made  by  Lord  Auchinleck,  father 
of  the  immortal  Bozzy,  some  three  miles 
of  tramping  carries  us  from  the  village  of  Auchin- 
leck to  Ochiltree.  We  pass  through  a  typical 
bit  of  the  Ayrshire  uplands.  He  who  fares  on 
foot  will  learn  more  of  their  charm  than  is  possible  to 
either  cyclist  or  motorist.  It  is  a  countryside  of  far-flung 
swelling  stretches  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with 
pleasant  paths  deep  set  under  over- arching  hedgerows, 
magnificent  trees,  and  the  most  picturesque  and  retiring 
of  thatched  cottages.  To  the  south-west  and  straggling 
up  a  hillside  is  the  village  of  Ochiltree,  an  ideal  West  of 
Scotland  hamlet. 

Ochiltree. 

In  Ochiltree  we  have  the  quaintest  of  quaint  old-world 
places.  It  is  a  far  retreat,  set  amidst  gracious  scenery, 
on  a  hill  whose  swelling  surface  is  green  to  the  very  top ; 
a  village  of  little  ancient  cottages,  with  broken  gables 
embowered  in  green,  diminutive  windows,  and  roofs  of 
russet  thatch.  A  far  retreat  upon  whose  dream-like  quiet 
no  ripple  of  unrest  could  surely  enter.  Crossing  the 
"  stately  Lugar,"  which  flows  "  'rnong  moors  and  mosses 
mony,  0,"  we  pass  the  old  kirkyard  where  sleeps 

"  William  Simson,  sometime  schoolmaster  of  Ochiltree, 
afterwards  of  Cumnock,  the  '  Winsome  Willie  '  of  Burns ; 
himself  a  poet,  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  Born 
1758— <lied  1815." 

So  runs  the  record  on  the  tombstone.  And  looking  up 
the  long  village  street  one  may  well  imagine  it  still  holds 
something  of  the  simple  old-world  spirit  that  pervaded 
Scottish  country  life  aforetime — the  homely  rusticity 
which  Burns  sketched  with  master  hand  and  for  all  time 
in  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night. "  From  his  home  at 
Mossgiel  Burns  could  see  the  hills  of  Ochiltree.  In  the 
dominie  he  found  a  congenial  spirit,  a  "  rhyme-composing 
brither,"  and  one  of  the  few  rhymsters  who  had  the  good 
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sense  not  to  rush  into  print  after  Burns's  success.  But 
Ochiltree  had  another  son  of  the  muse  in  Tarn  Walker, 
the  rhyming  tailor,  who  ventured  to  preach  the  Bard  of 
Mossgiel  a  sermon,  beginning — 

"  Fu'    weel   ye   ken   ye'll   gang   to   hell 
Gin  ye  persist  in  doing  ill ." 

Burns,  with  his  previous  experience  of  a  rhyming  tailor 
in  Saunders  Tait,  did  not  spare  poor  Walker  in  his 
"Reply"— 

"  What   ails    ye   now,    ye    lousie   bitch, 
To  thrash   my   back   at  sic   a   pitch?  " 

and  so  on.  At  Glenconner  House,  on  the  Lugar  bank, 
near  Ochiltree,  resided  the  Tennants,  special  friends  of 
the  poet — 

"  Auld  comrade  dear  and  brother  sinner, 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconner?  " 

"  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters." 
Other  and  more  recent  literary  memories  crowd  around 
this  little  village.  Many  folks  who  have  read  that 
pungent  and  uncompromising  revelation  of  the  cankered 
realities  of  life,  "  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters," 
come  a -wandering  to  Ochiltree  in  search  of  Barbie  and  its 
interesting  domicile. 

The  genius  who  conceived  that  abiding  piece  of  litera- 
ture— George  Douglas  Brown — was  born  at  Ochiltree  on 
the  morning  of  26th  January,  1869.  Thanks  to  a  mother, 
whose  strong,  willing  hands  and  brave  heart  enabled  her 
to  face  the  bitter  struggle  which  was  her  lot  in  life,  the 
boy  had  a  fine  groundwork  of  education  at  Ochiltree  and 
Coylton  schools.  A  bursary  carried  him  for  a  year  to  Ayr 
Academy,  a  period  which,  by  the  practical  help  of  his 
teachers — who  had  been  struck  by  his  phenomenal 
powers — he  was  enabled  to  extend  sufficiently  long  to 
prepare  for  the  university.  The  teaching  staff  of  Ayr 
Academy  had  their  reward  in  the  subsequent  brilliant 
career  that  closed  so  tragically  and  sadly  in  London  in 
1902.  To  the  lonely,  hard-working  mother  and  her  little 
boy  came  much  of  the  bitter  and  few  of  the  sweets  of 
life.  The  memory  of  these  early  days  remained.  Perhaps 
we  see  the  fruit  in  the  terrible  realism  of  "  The  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters." 
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Historic  Memories. 

Older  memories  haunt  the  village.  So  far  back  as 
1296  we  find  mention  of  Ochiltree.  In  that  year  ttymon 
de  Spalding,  "  parson  of  the  Kirk  of  Ochiltree,"  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick.  During  the  reign  of 
Bruce,  the  Baron  of  Ochiltree,  Eustace  de  Colville, 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  the  church  of  Ochiltree, 
with  all  its  pertinents.  Of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Ochil- 
tree,  built  bv  the  Colvilles  on  the  bank  of  the  Lugar, 
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OCHILTREE. 


opposite  Auchinleck  Castle,  only  the  foundations  remain. 
It  was  an  excellent  quarry  for  the  builders  and  dykers 
of  the  district,  as  the  adjoining  farms  could  tell  had  they 
the  gift  of  speech.  Subsequent  centuries  saw  the  Barony 
pass  through  various  hands  and  eventually  into  the  pos- 
session of  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who 
granted  it  to  his  second  son,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  in  1667. 
Sir  John  became  involved  in  the  Argyll  rebellion,  was 
captured,  and  condemned  to  death  in  July,  1685.  His 
daughter,  Grizel,  a  girl  of  intrepid  spirit,  resolved  to  save 
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her  father's  life.  Dressing  herself  as  a  man,  she  tackled 
the  bearer  of  the  warrant  of  death — having  the  previous 
night  in  an  inn  unloaded  his  pistols — on  a  lonely  Border 
moorland,  and  secured  the  precious  document.  Before 
another  warrant  could  be  procured,  friends  at  Court, 
struck  by  the  heroic  action  of  Grizel,  managed  to  get  a 
pardon  for  her  father,  and  he  was  released  from  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  awaiting  the  carry- 


OLD   CUMNOCK   CROSS. 


ing  out  of  the  death  penalty.  Another  of  the  fragrant 
memories  which  gather  around  the  spot  is  associated  with 
Ochiltree  House  at  the  village  foot,  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  John  Knox  laid  aside  for  the  nonce  the  cloak 
of  the  stern  Reformer  and  appeared  in  the  more  genial 
guise  of  the  lover.  The  great  leader,  who  was  wont  to 
make  princes  and  people  "  to  grew  and  tremble, " 
married  the  younger  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  the 
ceremony  being  carried  out  in  the  village. 
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Old  Cumnock. 

Leaving  Ochiltree  and  its  storehouse  of  memories  of 
the  past,  a  few  miles  of  wayfaring  through  a  quiet  and 
pretty  landscape,  where  whispering  seas  of  corn  ripple 
close  beside  the  highway,  and  we  drop  into  Old  Cumnock, 
under  a  roofing  of  green  leaves,  amid  the  glorious  woods 


OLD   CUMNOCK   AND   LUGAR    WATER. 

of  fir  and  larch,  ash  and  birch,  which  surround  Dumfries 
House.  This  fine  mansion,  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  was  built  about  150  years  ago.  Some  beautiful 
examples  of  old  tapestry  are,  or  were,  preserved  within 
it,  and  are  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Dumfries.  On  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Lugar,  and  within  the  grounds  of 
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Dumfries  House,  stands  the  ruins  of  Terringzean  Castle. 
This  keep  once  belonged  to  the  family  of  Loudoun,  and 
gave  the  title  Baroness  of  Terringzean  to  the  Countess. 
A  pleasant  Scottish  country  town  is  Old  Cumnock.  There 
is  a  bein  atmosphere  about  the  place,  and  it  throws  off 
a  sturdy  lot  of  bairns,  judging  from  the  healthy-looking 
specimens  one  meets  on  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  It 
can  still  boast  of  preserving  in  its  midst  the  ancient 
village  Cross — a  quaint  survival,  as  our  sketch  shows, 
but,  unfortunately,  marred  by  being  capped  by  a  hideous 
modern  lamp.  Such  a  fine  example  of  the  old  Scottish 
cross  is  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  to  be  relegated 
to  the  utilitarian  uses  of  a  lamp-post.  Cumnock's  story 
carries  us  back  over  the  pathway  of  the  years  to  the  reign 
of  David  IT.,  when  we  find  the  u  Barony  of  Cumnock" 
belonging  to  Patrick  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  rectory  of  Cumnock  was  converted 
into  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow.  It 
was  served  by  a  vicar,  and  the  rector  was  a  prebendary 
of  Glasgow.  The  parish  was  a  very  extensive  one  of  these 
days.  In  1650,  however,  it  was  divided,  and  the  southern 
division  formed  into  a  distinct  parish,  called  New  Cum- 
nock, for  which  a  parish  kirk  wTas  built.  The  northern 
division,  containing  the  burgh  of  barony  of  Cumnock, 
formed  and  still  forms  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock. 


Covenanting  Traditions. 

In  and  around  Old  Cumnock  linger  many  traditions  of 
the  sore  li  killing  times."  Thanks  to  a  son  of  the  place, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Todd,  these  stories  of  long  ago  have  been 
largely  preserved  in  permanent  form.  This  old  Scot  has 
visited  every  place  hallowed  by  Covenanting  memories, 
and  his  figure,  wrapped  in  its  tartan  plaid,  strikes  a 
picturesque  note  in  the  old-world  town.  The  dust  of  the 
"  godly  Mr.  Peden  "  rests  within  the  Cumnock  kirkyard, 
and  sheds  a  solemn  sacredness  around  that  holy  acre 
which  enshrines  it  in  the  memory  of  every  Scot.  Pil- 
grims from  far  and  near  come  to  see  the  spot  where 
Peden  lies,  and  to  read  the  time-worn  inscription  both 
on  the  old  and  the  handsome  new  monuments.     Peden, 
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who  belonged  to  Sorn,  was  hunted  like  a  beast  from  cave 
to  covert,  and  on  his  death  was  buried  in  the  kirkyard 
of  Auchinleck.  Even  then  the  "  bloody  dragoons  5>  would 
not  let  his  ashes  rest  in  peace.  They  disinterred  the  body 
and  brought  it  in  its  decaying  state  to  Cumnock,  and 
attempted  to  hang  it  in  chains.  This  diabolical  outrage 
was  prevented  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Countess 
of  Dumfries  and  the  Lady  Affleck.     The  Earl  of  Dumfries 


THE   OLD   MITE,    NEW   CUMNOCK. 


interfered,  telling  the  ramping,  roaring  Murray  that  "he 
had  erected  the  gibbet  for  murderers  and  malefactors, 
and  not  for  such  men  as  Peden."  The  body  of  "  puir 
auld  Sandy  "  was  therefore  re-interred  at  Cumnock 
gallows'  foot.  It  hallowed  the  spot,  and  the  folks  of 
Cumnock  lay  their  dead  now  on  the  hill  beside  the 
prophet's  dust !  A  little  way  out  from  Old  Cumnock  is 
Logan  House,  where  in  Burns's  day  lived  "the  Wpfull 
Squire  Hugh  Logan."  The  Laird  of  Logan  was  a  sharp- 
ie 
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witted,  rough-tongued  country  squire,  and  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  company  when  Burns 

"  join'd  the  honour'd  jorum, 

When    mighty    squireships    of    the    quorum 
Their  hydra  drouth   did   sloken." 

New  Cumnock. 

We  are  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire  when  we  close  our 
day's  tramping  over  the  uplands  at  the  pleasant  little 
town  of  New  Cumnock.  It  is  an  upward  journey,  for 
New  Cumnock  owes  its  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  to 
the  fact  that  it  stands  some  800  feet  above  sea  level — 
as  a  matter  of  fact  practically  on  the  watershed  of  Ayr- 
shire, the  streams  flowing  both  north  and  south.  Afton 
Water  joints  the  Nith  at  New  Cumnock.  The  beauties 
of  the  unsurpassed  lyric  of  Burns — 

"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
And  grateful  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise," 

are  really  the  beauties  of  the  river.  New  Cumnock  is 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  situated  towns  we  have  ever 
visited.  Away  to  the  south  tower  the  "  lofty  neighbour- 
ing hills,  far-mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear  winding 
rills,"  the  hills  over  which  Bruce  and  Wallace  and  Burns 
wandered.  Burns  came  many  a  time  and  oft  up  the  Nith 
to  New  Cumnock. 

The  "  Sweet  Afton." 

He  was  wont  to  visit  John  Logan,  the  "Afton's 
Laird  "  of  the  "  Kirk's  Alarm,"  in  which  the  Rev.  James 
Young,  the  minister  of  New  Cumnock,  appears  as  "  Jamie 
Goose."  The  story  of  the  writing  of  the  lyric  is  worth 
repeating.  The  evening  after  Burns  returned  to  his  inn 
from  Logan's  house  at  Laight,  he  found  the  hostel  be- 
sieged by  devotees  which  the  worthy  landlady,  with  an 
eye  to  business,  had  invited  to  meet  the  poet.  Burns — 
who  usually  was  the  presiding  genius  at  these  gatherings 
— on  this  particular  eve  refused  to  join  the  company,  and 
went  to  his  bedroom,  where  he  asked  for  writing 
materials.  In  the  morning  he  sent  the  stable-boy  with 
a  letter  to  John  Logan,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  beautiful  song,  "Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton."     Older 
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memories  cling  to  the  village.  The  Castle  of  Black 
Craig,  of  which  Blind  Harry  tells  us  of  Wallace — 

11  At  the  Blak  Rok  quhar  he  was  wont  to  be 
Upon  that  sted  a  ryall  hous  held  he  " — 

stood  on  the  knoll  on  which  the  oldest  part  of  the  town 
is  built.  This  keep  was  the  property  of  the  Dunbars  of 
Mochrum,  and  was  one  of  the  haunts  of  Wallace.  Not  a 
stone,  however,  remains  of  it,  but  the  mouldering  fosse 
may  still  be  faintly  traced.  New  Cumnock  is  perhaps 
less  known  than  some  of  our  western  holiday  haunts. 
We  can  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  picturesque. 


AUCHINLECK    CASTLE. 


A   RAMBLE   THROUGH   STRATHENDRICK. 


THE  HILL  ROAD. 


N  the  richly-wooded  slopes  of 
the  western  shoulder  of  the 
Campsie  Fells  there  lies  the 
tiny  village  of  Killearn.  From  its 
bracing  heights,  where  the  moorland 
airs  lend  vigour  to  the  frame  and 
colour  to  the  cheek  of  the  dweller 
in  towns  who  perchance  goes  a-holi- 
daying  there,  it  looks  down  on  the 
beautiful  strath  through  which  the 
Endrick  Water  meanders.  Those 
who  prefer  to  turn  their  back  upon  the  sea  will  find  an 
abiding  charm  in  the  vale  of  the  Endrick.  The  eye  roves 
over  stretches  of  broad  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land, 
interspersed  by  Nature  with  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
nooks  and  corners  and  pleasant  byways  one  could 
imagine.  There  is  many  a  quiet  mile  of  river  scenery, 
many  a  quaint  old  gabled  cottage,  many  an  ivied  ruin 
rich  in  hoary  tradition  and  story,  and  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  all  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Campsie  range.  It 
is  a  glorious  landscape,  more  glorious,  perhaps,  at  the 
autumn  season  than  earlier  in  the  year.  The  chilly  nights 
of  August  set  their  seal  upon  the  ruins  of  summer. 
Autumn's  vivid  colouring  touches  the  woodlands.  Killearn 
looks  down  on  a  panorama  of  varied  tints.  Inky  blacks 
and  flaming  yellows,  russet  greens  and  browns,  such  a 
wealth  of  colour  that  one  might  fancy  some  youthful 
dryad  had  been  a-wandering  through  the  woods  with  her 
brush   and  had  tried  her  colours  on  the  leaves. 


The  Pot  of  Gartness. 

We  feel  life  is  worth  living  when,  on  "  a  vagrant 
morning  wide  and  blue/'  we  step  out  from  Killearn  rail- 
way station,  with  adventure  and  the  blue  hills  calling. 
We  take  the  open  road,  with  a  long  day  of  liberty  ahead. 
Up  the  Endrick  Water,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  an 
unfrequented   pathway   takes   us   to   the   famous   Pot   of 
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Gartness — a  deep  and  romantic  linn  shaped  like  a 
caldron  or  pot,  hence  the  name.  Vast  shoals  of  salmon 
and  trout  from  Loch  Lomond  make  their  way  up  the 
Endrick,  and  afford  no  little  entertainment  in  their  efforts 
to  force  their  way  over  the  falls  at  the  Pot  of  Gartness. 
We  saw  dozens  of  the  boldest  salmon  conquering  "  the 
leap  "  in  magnificent  fashion.  The  grey  old  mill  under 
whose  shadow  Ave  sat  and  watched  the  play  of  the  fish 
is  now  but  a  lumber-room  for  the  farmer  of  Gartness. 
But  in  its  heyday  the  ancient  structure  helped  to  make 
local  history.  For  over  a  couple  of  centuries  Gartness 
Mill  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  its  grain.  Writing 
in  1780  a  chronicler  remarks  that  "  the  remarkable  ser- 
vices done  the  public  by  the  Pot  of  Gartness  Mill  during 
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the  Great  Frost  of  1740  were  so  seasonable  that  they 
will  not  for  a  long  time  be  forgotten."  The  mill  had 
a  wheel  made  of  black  saugh  that  grew  at  Touch,  near 
Stirling.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  strength  and  other 
properties  of  this  wood,  Gartness  Mill  was,  by  the  aid 
of  a  constant  fire,  "  kept  agoing  during  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  when  all  other  mills  were  entirely  stopped. 
Corn  was  brought  to  Gartness  from  great  distances,  and 
thereby  many  families  were  kept  from  starving."  As 
our  little  sketch  shows,  it  is  a  most  picturesque  spot,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  rare  "bit"  for  either 
canvas  or  camera.  Older  memories  cling  to  the  spot. 
The  inventor  of  logarithms,  Napier  of  Merchiston — circa 
1570 — was  wont  to  reside  at  the  Pot  of  Gartness.     Not 
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a  trace  of  the  old  house  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  genial 
tenant  of  the  farm  will  point  out  the  spot  where  it  stood, 
in  a  field  on  the  bank  of  the  Endrick  some  200  yards 
east  from  the  old  mill.  The  field-name  of  The  Orchard 
is  suggestive,  and  scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  plough.  In  the  wall  of  the  farm  barn 
is  a  beautifully-sculptured  stone  bearing  the  date  1574. 
This  and  a  moulded  "  bole  "  in  the  same  building  are 
all  that  is  left  of  the  house,  or  castle,  in  which  Napier 
worked  out  the  problems  which  gave  him  world-wide 
fame. 


KlLLEARN. 

Along  a  rising  highway  between  luxurious  hedgerows 
fringed  by  fine  woods  of  fir  and  ash,  and  we  come  to 
Killearn.  Killearn  is  a  stranded  village.  The  world  of 
commerce  has  passed  by  and  left  it  high  and  dry. 
Changes  are  slow  in  the  backwaters  of  life.  A  century 
lias  witnessed  but  few  about  Killearn.  In  1790  it  boasted 
of  a  population  of  223,  the  intervening  years  have  seen 
only  95  souls  added  to  that  number,  the  1901  census 
showing  318  residents.  It  is  a  veritable  sleepy  hollow 
Bet  on  a  hill,  still  preserving  much  of  that  rustic  charm 
which  the  holiday-maker  finds  so  attractive.  The  excel- 
lent Strathendrick  Baedeker  tells  us  "  the  natives  of 
Killearn  are  a  bien  and  thrifty  people."  We  cheerfully 
subscribe  to  that  opinion,   and  if  the  presence  of  three 
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"  Auld  Kirks  "  in  their  midst  means  anything,  they 
ought  also  to  be  unco  guid.  Few,  if  any,  villages  of 
the  size  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  triumvirate  of  religious 
establishments.  In  the  kirkyard  where  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  sleep  are  the  crumbling  remains 
of  the  church  that  replaced  in  1734:  the  more  ancient 
pre-Reformation  structure.  Killearn  was  a  parsonage  in 
those  early  times,  and — with  the  consent  of  the  patron — 
Bishop  John  Cameron,  of  Glasgow,  erected  it  in  1429 
into  a  prebend  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  The  square- 
towered  edifice  (shown  in  our  sketch)  served  as  the  Parish 
Kirk  from  1826  to  1881 — it  is  now  the  village  hall — 
when  Sir  Archibald  Orr-Ewing  gifted  the  present  hand- 
some place  of  worship  to  the  village  as  memorial  of  a 
daughter  who  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  youth. 

George  Buchanan. 

But  Killearn  claims  the  notice  of  all  Scotsmen  as  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  men  that 
Scotland  has  produced.  George  Buchanan  was  born  in 
the  year  1506  or  1507  at  The  Moss  farm,  quite  near  to 
Killearn  village.  The  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the 
light  was  standing  so  late  as  1812,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  and  a  new  one  built.  In  memory  of  Buchanan 
a  chair  and  a  table  were  made  out  of  the  oaken  beams 
of  the  old  house,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  new  one. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  wrote  Latin  both  in  poetry  and  prose 
just  as  if  it  was  his  mother  tongue.  His  life  is  one  of 
strange  adventures,  and  one  which  every  Scot  should 
peruse.  John  Knox  and  Buchanan  were  contemporaries, 
and  in  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation  "  Knox  says  of 
him: — "  That  notable  man,  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  re- 
mains to  this  day,  the  year  of  God  1566  years,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  them  that  delight  in  letters  and  virtue." 
Killearn  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  1788.  Our 
sketch  displays  the  fine  proportions  of  this  obelisk,  which 
reaches  to  a  height  of  103  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  with  great  Masonic  honours  in 
June,  1788,  by  the  Rev.  James  Graham,  minister  of  the 
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parish.  In  the  foundation  stone  "was  deposited  a 
crystal  bottle"  hermetically  sealed,  containing  a  silver 
medal  on  which — according  to  one  who  saw  it — was 
engraved  the  following: — ll  In  Memoriam  Georgii 
Buchana?ii,  Poetoe  et  Historici  celeberrlni  ;  Accolis  hugus 
loci,  ultra  confereritibus,  hoec  Golumna  posita  est,  1788. 
Jacobus  Craig,  architect,  Edi?iburghe?i." 


THE    KILLEAKN    MONUMENT. 


Blackmail. 


Seated  amidst  its  ancient  trees  and  sunny  sweeps  of 
pasture,  Killearn,  like  many  other  villages  in  pleasant 
Strathendrick,  has  much  to  offer  the  holiday-maker  who 
cares  for  the  charm  of  woodland  walk,  or  river  path,  of 
quiet  lanes  or  of  lonely  places  in  the  hills.  It  was  not 
always  so.  The  grandfathers  of  some  of  the  older  folks 
could  tell  of  seeing  hordes  of  migratory  freebooters 
plundering  the  hamlets  and  farm  towns  in  their  young 
days.  This  infamous  practice  was  continued  so  late  as 
the  year   1750,   and,   indeed,   on  to   about  1800.     Long 
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before  that  time,  however,  some  gentlemen  near  the 
border  of  the  Highlands  undertook,  for  certain  sums  of 
money,  to  protect  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  or 
to  make  a  full  recompense  for  what  was  stolen  from  them. 
To  quote  a  copy  of  a  contract  for  keeping  a  watch  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Highlands,  1741  :■ — "  The  said  James 
and  John  Graham,  elder  and  younger  of  Glengyle,  agreed 
to  keep  the  lands  subscribed  for  skaithless  of  any  loss 
through  the  stealing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,"  pro- 
viding intimation  in  writing  is  given  within  a  time 
specified  "  at  the  house  of  Archibald  Strang,  merchant 
in  Drvmen."  The  sum  paid  was  5  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  of  the  lands  protected.  Petty  thefts  were  not 
included  in  the  contract,  but  the  theft  of  one  horse  or 
one  head  of  black  cattle,  or  of  sheep  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of  six,  fell  under  the  agreement.  The  celebrated  Rob 
Roy  was  a  great  lifter  of  blackmail  in  Killearn  parish, 
and  he  derived  a  handsome  revenue  in  money  and  cattle. 
But  Rob  lifted  more  than  blackmail.  About  the  middle 
of  November,  1716,  John  Graham  of  Killearn,  Sheriff  - 
Depute  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  rela- 
tion and  factor,  went  to  a  place  called  Chapel  Erroch, 
near  Fintry,  to  lift  the  rents.  He  had  got  ready  money 
to  the  amount  of  £300  when  Rob  Roy  entered  with  an 
armed  party,  placed  himself  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
examined  the  tenants'  accounts,  pocketed  the  cash,  and 
gave  receipts  on  the  Duke's  part.  He  carried  Mr  Graham 
prisoner  to  an  island  in  Loch  Katrine,  and  caused  him  to 
write  to  the  Duke  stating  that  his  ransom  was  fixed  at 
3400  merks.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  dated  from  "Glasgow,  21  November,  1716,"  and 
describes  how  Rob  Roy  "  entered  the  room  with  cokt 
pistolls  and  seased  Killearn  with  all  his  money  and 
carryed  all  away  to  the  hills."  Few  more  audacious 
feats  have  been  performed,  but  Rob  somehow  always 
contrived  to  retain  the  cash  and  his  liberty  also. 

Balfron. 

Two   miles   and  two   furlongs   tramping  take  us   from 
Killearn  to  Balfron  through  a  country  generously  blessed 
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with  good  by-roads  and  footpaths.     We  pass  through  the 
pleasant  wayside  hamlet  of  Boquhan.     The  lands  of  that 
name   were   anciently   an   appanage   of   Dundaff,    and   in 
possession  of  the  Grahams,   from  whom  they  descended 
through  the  Campbells  and  Cunninghams  to  the  Fletcher- 
Campbells.     In  an  MS.  of  1793  by  Lieut-General  Fletcher- 
Campbell,    the  writer   speaks   of   Sir  John   de  Graham's 
castle — the  friend   of  Wallace,    and   the   ruins   of  whose 
keep   are  to   be   seen   a   few  miles   east   of   Fin  try — and 
says,    "  from  these  heights  the  Barons  of  Boquhan  had 
descended  to  the  dry  fields;   the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
tower  were  but  lately  dug  up  in  the  field  of  Old  Hall  ' ' ; 
so   showing  the   ancient  character   of    Boquhan   Barony. 
The  estate  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  David  Bryce- 
Buchanan.      Balfron   is   another   village   of   tidy   streets, 
odds  and  ends  of  gable,  a  hospitable  hotel,  and  grateful 
tree-shaded   walks.      It   has   memories   of   roaring   times 
when  weaving  was  in  its  heyday.     But  the  oldest  of  its 
memories  cling  around  the  kirk  and  the  magnificent  oak 
tree  which  has  battled  successfully  through  centuries  of 
winter   storms    and    summer    shine.       Around     this   spot 
sprung  the  original  clachan  of  "  Balfrone."     The  Barony 
was  possessed  by  the  Drummond  family,   one  of  whom, 
"  Gilbert     de     Dromund     del     court e     de     Dunbretan," 
appears   in   the  Ragman   Boll.      The  first   Drummond  of 
Balfron  gave  the  patronage  of  the  "  Kirk  of  Bolfrone  " 
to  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray,  and  we  find  this  grant  con- 
firmed by  a  Papal  bull  in  1305.     The  kirk  of  Balfrone  we 
see  to-day,  however,  is  a  modern  structure,  dating  from 
1832.     It  is  a  rather  quaint  design,    and  with  the  oak 
and  other  notes  makes  a  pleasant  grouping  for  the  artist, 
suggestive  in  its  soft  picturesqueness  more  of  the  English 
than    Scottish   character   of   scenery.      Compared   to    the 
old  oak,  all  the  other  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  are  but 
children   of  the  forest.     It  was  hoary  with   years  when 
the  clansmen  of  Strathendrick  bade  farewell  to  their  wives 
and  children,  and  inarched  away  to  the  stricken  field  of 
Flodden  ;   it  saw  the  bands  of  Scots  hurrying  "  red-wat 
shod  "  to  the  fight  at  Bannockburn  ;  and  tradition  carries 
its  story  further  back,  telling  us  that  Wallace,  when  on 
his  way  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Graham's  castle,   rested 
under  its  spreading  boughs.     The  wrinkled  form  of  the 
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olachan  oak  is  majestic  still,  and  its  mouldering  bust 
retains  sufficient  firmness  of  fibre  to  clothe  the  branches 
with  an  annual  mantle  of  green. 

The  Abduction  of  Jean  Key. 
Leaving-  Balfron,  our  tramp  takes  us  along  the  road 
to  Jointly.  About  a  mile  on  our  way,  and  at  the  edge 
oi™.  ^°?t  °f  Kilfassefc>  we  note  a  beautifully-defined 
artificial  hillock  known  locally  as  the  Roman  Camp. 
Hiere  is  neither  history  nor  tradition  to  cast  any  light 
upon  the  builders  of  the  mound.     It  may  be  the  work 


EDENBKLLIE. 

of  Roman  engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possibly 
of  prehistoric  origin.  In  shape  and  size— 40  paces  in 
diameter  on  the  top  and  190  round  the  base— it  also 
suggests  a  moot-hill,  the  mediaeval  court  of  justice.  About 
a  couple  of  miles  further  on,  and  crowning  the  ridge  of 
uplands  to  our  left  is  Edenbellie,  the  scene  of.  one  of  the 
most  notorious  incidents  in  the  career  of  Rob  Roy's 
family,  the  abduction  of  Jean  Key.  Our  sketch  shows 
the  original  old  cottage  of  Edenbellie— the  little  one- 
storey  building  on  the  left— and  on  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Secession  kirks 
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erected  in  Scotland.  It  has  long  been  converted  from  its 
religious  mission,  and  is  now  relegated  to  the  very  mun- 
dane uses  of  a  cattle  shed  !  There  lived  at  Edenbellie 
in  the  winter  of  1750  a  young  heiress  named  Jean  Key. 
Though  but  nineteen  years  old,  she  had  been  nearly 
two  months  a  widow,  and  had  returned  to  the  shelter  of 
her  mother's  roof.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December, 
when  the  family  circle  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  they 
were  alarmed  by  such  sounds  as  used  of  old  to  announce 
the  forays  of  the  freebooters.  The  doors  were  burst  open, 
and  several  armed  Highlanders,  with  Rob  Roy's  sons  at 
their  head,  broke  in  upon  the  household.  Jean  had  fled 
to  another  room.  Finding  her  gone,  they  threatened  to 
murder  every  person  in  the  family  or  burn  the  house 
and  its  .occupants  unless  Jean  Key  was  produced.  The 
threats  discovered  the  hiding-place.  Jean  was  seized  at 
once  by  Robin  Oig,  placed  across  his  horse,  and  thus 
the  party  rode  at  mad  pace  to  Rowardennan,  where  an 
unscrupulous  priest  read  the  marriage  service,  and  Jean 
became  Robin's  wife.  On  their  way  to  Rowardennan 
they  stopped  at  Croy  House,  then  inhabited  by  William 
Richardson,  Professor  of  Humanity  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. The  Professor  was  wont  to  describe  as  "  a  terrible 
dream  "  their  violent  and  noisy  entrance.  The  High- 
landers filled  the  little  kitchen,  brandishing  their  arms, 
demanding  what  they  pleased,  and  receiving  whatever 
they  demanded.  Their  victim  was  so  dishevelled  in  her 
dress  and  forlorn  in  her  appearance  that  he  could 
il  hardly  tell  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive."  Robin 
Oig's  "  romance  "  ended  on  a  scaffold  in  the  Grassmarket 
of  Edinburgh  three  years  after  the  event  narrated  above, 
while  Jean  Kev  is  said  to  have  died  in  Glasgow  on  the 
4th   October,    1751. 

Old -World  Fintry. 

From  Edenbellie  and  its  Sabine  and  religious  memories, 
we  have  a  stretch  of  four  miles  over  the  Endrick  at  the 
pirturesque  clachan  of  Honey  Home,  and  thence  to  the 
old-world  village  of  Fintry.  The  name  signifies  Fair 
Land,  and  fair  it  is  without  a  doubt.  The  single  street 
straggles    along   the   hillside    and    overlooks    the   valley 
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through  which  the  Endrick  Water  meanders.  Above,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  glen,  are  mountains,  broken,  and 
presenting  abrupt  precipices,  sometimes  swathed  in  clouds 
and  always  adding  grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  scene. 
It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  quiet  holiday;  far  from  railway 
whistle  or  electric  car.  There  is  much  of  interest  to  see 
in  the  surrounding  district — Balglass  with  its  memories 
of  Wallace;  Calcreuch,  the  home  of  a  sept  of  the  great 
Galbraith  clan,  one  of  whom  was  "  tane  and  hanget  " 
after  Talla  Moss  in   1489;  he  was  the  "Laird  of  Kil- 
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creuche,  chieffe  of  the  Galbraithes."  The  beautiful 
mansion-house  of  Craigton,  the  residence  for  many  years 
of  the  ancient  Dun-Waters  family;  the  famous  Loup  of 
Fintry;  and  many  more  scenes  of  historic  and  other 
interests.  But  the  abiding  charm  of  this  miniature  holi- 
day haunt  is  its  restful  quietude.  Fintry  lies  in  a  sunny 
hollow  where  spring  comes  early  and  summer  lingers  late. 
Life  has  few  better  things  to  offer  than  a  quiet  hour.  To 
those  who  care  for  such  we  cordially  re-echo  the  advice 
tendered  by  the  little  local  guide — go  to  Fintry. 


THE  TWO  CUMBRAES. 


SCOTT,   in  his   "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"   tells  us  that— 
"  In  night  the  fairest  prospects  sink 
Where    Cumbraes'    isles    with    verdant   link 
Close   the   fair   entrance   to   the   Clyde." 

Fresh  and  green  they  are,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  spirit  of  autumn  is  hovering  over  the  country, 
touching  with  a  mellow  brush  woodland  and  cornfield, 
mountain  and  moor.  Of  all  the  pleasant  holiday  haunts 
in  Western  Scotland  "the  Two  Cumbraes"  may  justly 
claim  to  rank  among  the  most  picturesque.  Wild  yet  not 
barren,  remote  but  far  from 
desolate,  these  isles  possess  a 
variety  of  charms  peculiarly 
their  owyn,  together  with  an 
individuality  altogether  apart 
from  many  of  their  neighbours. 
Set  in  the  deep,  they  seem  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  at  the 
entrance  to  the  great  maritime 
highway  of  the  West.  From  the 
summit  of  Farland  Head,  which 
rises  some  200  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  the  eye  travels  over 
the  undulating  pasture  lands  of 
the  big  island  towards  Bute  and  the  jagged  peaks  of 
Arran.  To  the  east  lies  the  sweep  of  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
and  northward  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Argyll 
and  Dumbarton.  Still  looking  towards  the  west,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Head  lies  the  town  of  Millport,  with  its  beauti- 
ful Cathedral  of  the  Isles  standing  guardian-like  in  the 
centre.  It  is  a  magnificent  far-flung  panorama,  and  seen 
amid  the  bright  sunshine  and  cloudless  autumnal  sky 
one  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  any  land. 
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Millport. 

Our  sketch,  taken  from  the  summit  of  Farland  Head, 
conveys  a  good  impression  of  this  stretch  of  Clyde  scenery. 
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The  natural  formation  of  the  fine  bay  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  esplanade.  Save  for  a  few  very  unim- 
portant details,  everything  we  look  down  upon  is  to-day 
as  it  must  have  been  from  time  immemorial.  The  cliffs 
of  Farland  gaze  Avith  unsympathetic  eyes  upon  the  sea, 
the  same  sea  that  knew  the  Cumbraes  centuries  ago  in 
the  early  Pictish,  Roman,  and  Viking  days,  when  there 
anchored  in  the  bay  ships  of  strange  shape  and  manned 
by  stranger  crews.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  two 
Cumbraes  were  a  possession  of  the  Vikings.  Relics  in 
the  shape  of  weapons  and  armour  have  been  discovered 
within  grave  mounds  on  the  island.  These  make  it  fairly 
clear  that  after  the  battle  of  Largs  Haco  buried  some  of 
his  dead  warriors  on  the  Cumbrae,  and  in  one  cairn 
investigated  on  the  Little  Cumbrae  the  rivets  found 
pointed  to  a  ship  burial.  Within  the  latter  was  a  sword 
of  great  length  and  weight,  a  haubert  of  scale  armour 
with  an  iron  byrnie,  iron  guards  for  the  wrist  and  back, 
and  an  iron  casque.  A  dim  memory  of  the  men  over 
whom  was  raised  the  great  mound  is  preserved  in  its 
name,  "  The  Heroes'  Cairn/'  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
days  of  the  coming  of  the  Dragon  ships  to  Millport  Bay 
to  the  era  of  the  fashionable  watering-place.  The  busy 
holiday  resort  of  to-day  warrants  the  adjective. 

Memories. 

Millport's  site  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  place  of  its  kind. 
It  catches  every  ray  of  sunshine,  and  is  completely 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  Seawards,  if  the  day 
be  fine,  the  scene  is  full  of  life  and  animation,  crafts  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  dotting  the  expanse  of  water  outside 
and  inside  the  Eilans  ("the  Alans  in  Milnport  Bay," 
according  to  a  guide  of  1818).  Then  there  is  the  pier. 
All  piers  are  more  or  less  alike,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
commonplace.  But  the  Millport  pier  has  this  merit,  that 
it  affords  from  its  further  end  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
long  town  both  eastwards  and  westwards,  including  a 
stretch  of  golden  sands  that  many  watering-places  would 
give  half  their  rental  to  acquire.  Millport  town  is  a 
comparatively  modern  institution.  We  are  told  by  a 
writer   in    1780  that   "the  village  of  Milnport  contains 
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about  60  houses,  which  have  been  built  within  these  25 
years,  and  are  still  increasing.  It  has  a  commodious 
dry  harbour  that  will  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
burden/ '  The  prosperity  of  the  village,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  island,  was  due  to  its  "  being  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Royal  George  revenue  cutter,  Captain  James 
Crawford."  The  officers  and  crew  were  resident  on  the 
island.  It  was  Captain  Crawford  who  built  the  elegant 
mansion  on  the  esplanade  known  as  the  Garrison.  It  was 
long  the  favourite  residence  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Glasgow 
— he  was  Provost  of  Millport  from  1864  to  1886 — who 


rebuilt  the  house,  but  retained  the  wall  which  gives  the 
place  its  significant  name.  In  the  Royal  George  hostel 
at  the  pier — then  a  little  one-storey  thatched  cottage 
standing  on  a  spot  of  land  that  was  an  island  at  high 
water — the  jolly  tars  were  wont  to  get  merry  on  "  reamin' 
swats  that  drank  divinely,"  and,  we  may  suppose,  contri- 
buted thus  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  budding 
seaside  resort. 

The  Kirktoun. 

Cumbrae  Isle,  now  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  was  formerly  divided  into  a  number  of  small  baron- 
ies, the  names  of  which  are  still  remembered,  such  as  the 
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Karnes,  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  finest  bays  in 
the  island,  and  by  the  shores  of  which  there  stood,  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Millport,  a  village  of 
fishermen.  Not  a  vestige  of  this  ancient  habitation  now 
remains,  and  except  to  the  oldest  inhabitants  its  very 
existence  is  forgotten.  The  greater  part  of  the  lands  of 
Cumbrae  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Mont- 
gomerie.  Among  the  last  of  that  sept  was  Dame 
Margaret  Montgomerie,  who,  an  old  chronicler  tells  us, 
il  being  on  horseback  at  the  green  in  Largs  was  thrown 
off  amidst  a  crowd  of  people,  but  being  a  woman  of  high 
spirit  she  pursued  the  horse,  and  received  a  stroke  of  his 
foot,  which  proved  instantly  fatal. "  This  tragical  inci- 
dent is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  curious  panels  in  the 
Skelmorlie  Mausoleum  at  Largs.  It  happened  at  the 
famous  Largs  Fair  in  1624.  But  the  earliest  village  on 
the  Cumbrae  clustered  around  the  mediaeval  chapel  which 
stood  about  half  a  mile  inland  from  Millport,  at  a  farm 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Kirktoun.  The  parish  church 
was  rebuilt  there  in  1802  out  of  the  edifice  built  in  1612, 
and  which  succeeded  the  more  ancient  chapel.  Traditions 
of  a  "  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Columba  n  are  men- 
tioned by  several  writers.  We  imagine,  however,  that 
the  memory  of  the  mediaeval  Chapel  of  Cumbrae  is 
responsible  for  the  legend  of  a  cathedral.  We  have  to 
travel  far  back  on  the  pathway  of  time  to  find  the  first 
mention  of  this  chapel.  The  parish  of  Largs  anciently 
included  the  island  of  Greater  Cumbrae,  now  a  distinct 
parish,  and  belonging  to  Bute.  Largs  Church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Columba,  and  so  was  also  "  the  chapel  of 
Cumm-ay."  This  chapel  was  dependent  upon  the  kirk 
of  Largs.  We  find  in  1318  Walter  the  High  Steward 
granting  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  the  Church  of  Largs 
with  all  its  pertinents.  In  the  same  year  the  Chapter  of 
Glasgow  ratified  to  Paisley  the  grant  aforesaid  of  "the 
Church  of  Largys  in  Cunyngham  and  its  Chapel  of 
Cumbraye"  Bishop  John  Wishart,  of  Glasgow,  in  1319 
confirmed  the  grant  of  the  "  Chapel  of  Cumbraye,"  and 
further  confirmation  is  found  in  a  bull  by  Pope  Clement 
in  1344  and  by  a  charter  of  "  John/  the  official  of 
Glasgow,  in  1387."  The  "  Church  of  Cumray  "  is  stated 
in  the  rental  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley  given  up  for  the 
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assumption  of  thirds  in  1361  as  "  two  chalders,  eight 
bolls  of  meal."  In  1612,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
parish  kirk  supplanted  the  chapel,  the  second  stood  there 
until  1837,  when  it  was  pulled  down  and  placed  in  its 
present  situation,  for  "  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,"  and,  let  us  hope,  for  their  good  also. 

The  Legend  of  the  Lion  Rock. 

Near  the  little  pier  of  Keppel — the  old  landing  spot 
of  the  Largs  ferry — and  its  interesting  Marine  Biological 
Station  and  Museum  is  one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of 
the  island,  an  outcrop  of  trap  known  as  the  Lion  Rock, 
because  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  king  of  beasts. 
We  are  on  enchanted  ground  at  the  Lion  Rock.  Doings 
weird  and  strange  have  been  witnessed  in  times  past 
around  this  boulder.  Giles  Buchanan,  the  notorious  Ren- 
frewshire witch,  used  to  sit  upon  it  on  moonlight  nights 
a-spinning  of  her  unearthly  yarn.  But  its  story  goes 
further  back,  and  runs  thus : — When  old  Satan  was 
building  the  fortlet  that  stood  on  the  rock  upon  which 
Portincross  Castle  was  founded,  young  Satan  was 
employed  in  rearing  another  fort  in  the  Little  Cumbrae 
on  the  spot  of  land  where  stands  Cumbrae  Castle.  Young 
Nick  wrould  appear  to  have  been  more  expeditious  than 
his  father,  as  he  completed  his  work  first.  Old  Nick  then 
threw  over  his  hammer  and  desired  his  offspring  to  build 
a  bridge  between  the  Greater  Cumbrae  and  the  Ayrshire 
coast.  Young  Clootie  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his 
father's  instructions,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
great  span  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  of  these 
foundations  the  Lion  Rock  is  all  that  nowT  remains.  When 
Young  Nick  was  preparing  to  throw  over  the  archway 
Old  Nick  paid  him  a  visit.  The  Big  De'il  wras  much  dis- 
pleased wTith  his  son's  work,  and  knocked  his  heel  through 
part  of  the  erection,  wrhich  accounts  for  the  hole  we  see 
to  this  day  in  the  famous  Lion  Rock. 

"  Isle  of  Litill  Comer  ay." 

From  the  Lion  Rock  and  its  memories  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  a  delightful  tramp  of  ten  miles  on  a  good  road 
takes  the  wayfarer  round  the  island  and  back  to  Millport, 
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from  whence  we  take  the  boat  for  the  "  Isle  of  Litill 
Comeray.,,  The  neatly-got-up  but  rather  reticent  guide- 
book of  "  Millport,  near  Glasgow  " — some  50  lang  Scots 
miles  stretch  between  the  city  and  the  capital  of  Cumbrae 
— informs  the  visitor  that  "  The  Lesser  Cumbrae  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  a  visit.' '  This  statement  we  cordially 
homologate.  To  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  more  rugged 
moods,  to  the  artist,  and  to  the  archaeologist  it  has  a 
plethora  of  interesting  material  within  its  one  and  a 
quarter  square  mile  of  superficial  extent.  Between  the 
two  islands  there  runs  a  strong  current  known  as  The 
Tan,  which,  in  certain  airts  of  the  wind,  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  has  often  claimed  its  tribute  of  human 
sacrifice.  A  few  years  ago  the  four  children  of  the  light- 
house-keeper were  drowned  in  crossing  this  channel  from 
school  one  wild  March  eve,  despite  the  fact  of  the  keeper 
himself — an  experienced  seaman — being  in  charge  of  the 
lug-sail.  On  this  occasion,  thanks  to  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  eldest  daughter,  who  witnessed  the  tragedy  from 
the  shore,  and,  who,  like  her  prototype,  Grace  Darling, 
put  off  in  a  small  boat,  the  father  was  rescued,  but  in 
an  unconscious  state.  The  four  little  ones  sleep  together 
in  the  kirkyard  of  Millport.  Under  good  weather  con- 
ditions, however,  there  is  no  danger,  and  the  crossing  can 
be  accomplished  in  half  an  hour.  In  the  Registry  of  the 
Privy  Seal  the  following  entry  occurs : — October  28,  1515, 
Lettre  to  Hew,  Erie  of  Eglintoune,  making  him  and  his 
assignais  keeparis,  oversearis,  correkaris,  and  suplearis  of 
the  Isle  of  Litill  Comeray,  the  dere,  cunyngis,  and  wild 
bestis  therin  "  because  "Robert  Huntare  of  Huntarestone, 
forrestar  of  heritage  of  the  said  isle,  is  nocht  of  power 
to  resist  the  personis  wha  waistis  the  samyn,"  and  so  on. 
The  Hugh  mentioned  left  "  all  and  hail  the  ile  of  Litel 
Cumrays,  with  the  tour  and  fortilage,"  to  his  heir.  In 
1565  Mary,  on  her  marriage  to  Darnley,  conveyed  ((  The 
isle  of  Cumry  "  to  the  Semples  of  Belltrees,  but  the  isle 
reverted  subsequently  to  the  Eglinton  family.  In  his 
"  Description  of  the  Western  Isles,"  the  good  Bishop 
Donald  Munro,  writing  in  1594,  observes: — "  Besides  this 
(the  Greater  Cumbray)  lyes  ane  iyle  callit  Cumbray  of 
the  Dais  (deer),  because  there  is  many  Dayis  intill  it." 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  deer  alluded  to  has  survived  within 
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the  memory  of  the  present  time,   and  the  island  is  now 
a  huge  rabbit  warren. 

The  Auld  Castle. 

We  land  on  the  island  beneath  the  walls  of  the  grey 
weather-beaten  tower  on  its  west  coast.  It  is  an  ancient 
fortalice.  Robert  II.  resided  within  its  walls  in  the  spring 
of  1375,  at  which  time  he  "sealed  and  authenticated  " 
a  charter.  His  successor,  Robert  III.,  granted  to  his  son 
James  in  1404  "  Totas  et  integras  terras  insularum  de 
Bute,  Aran,  Comrey  majore  et  minore."  A  curious  entry 
in  the  Burgh  Records  of  Glasgow  refers  to  this  old  keep, 
when  in  1568  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  got  "  George  Elphin- 
stoun,  glassin  wricht,  burgess  of  Glasgow, "  to  contract 
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to  "uphold  and  mentene  the  places  of  Ardrossan,  Polnone, 
Glasgow,  and  Cumray  in  glassin  wark."  The  said  George 
"  sail  have  his  meit  the  time  that  he  wirks,"  and  when 
he  "tursis  creillis  of  gles  and  led  to  Cumray,  the  said 
Erie  sal  caus  ane  carrage  hors  to  turs  the  samyn  out 
of  Glasgow,"  and  so  on.  When  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides came  a-touring  to  Glasgow,  Principal  Baillie  fled 
from  the  city.  In  his  "  Letters  "  he  tells  us,  "I  gat 
to  the  Isle  of  Cumray  with  my  Lady  Montgomery,  but 
left  all  my  family  and  goods  to  Cromwell's  courtesy." 
Fortunately  the  great  soldier's  "  courtesy  "  led  him  to 
treat  exceedingly  well  the  folks  whom  the  Principal  had 
so  kindly  left  behind.  Nevertheless  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers  journeyed  to  the  Little  Cumbrae  in  1653,  where 
they  surprised  and  burned  the  castle,  and  it  stands  now 
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as  Cromwell  left  it.  Older  memories  still  cling  to  the 
Isle.  In  a  spot  so  secluded  that  little  else  than  the  sur- 
rounding grassy  and  bracken-clad  slopes  meet  the  eye, 
we  see  the  mouldering  remains  of  Sancta  Beya's  chapel. 
These  ruins  lie  on  the  hillside  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
X.-W.  of  the  castle.  Saint  Vey  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  this  holy  establishment  in  714  A.n.,  but  only  the 
merest  fragments  of  the  foundations  are  now  visible.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  some  rifled  grave-kists,  and  also 
the  Belstane,  relics  which  take  us  back  to  centuries  long 
anterior   to   the   Christian   era.       Cravie's  Hole,    or    the 
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Creek  of  the  Devout  Folk,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
castle,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  landing-place  of  the 
early  Christian  missionaries,  who  in  the  seventh  century 
erected  the  chapel  on  the  island;  and  to  the  south  is  the 
Monks'  Cave,  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored, 
but  which  the  islanders  will  tell  you  has  a  submarine 
passage  leading  to  Kingarth,  in  the  Island  of  Bute.  On 
the  summit  of  the  isle,  some  400  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
a  ruined  tower — sketched  in  our  heading — thirty  feet 
high.  This  was  the  second  lighthouse  erected  in  Scotland 
— the  other  being  on  the  Isle  of  May,  in  the  Forth.  It 
was  built  in  1750,  and  its  coal  beacon  was  for  many  years 
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the  only  guide  to  the  mariners  who  navigated  the  stormy 
reaches  leading  to  the  Garroch  Head.  The  flickering  and 
unsteady  light  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  led  to  the 
erection,  in  1794,  of  the  former  lighthouse.  In  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  September,  1793,  a  writer 
tells  us  that  "  the  Cumbray  would  be  lighted  for  the  first 
time  in  October,  but  that  the  old  light  on  the  top  of  the 
island  would  be  continued  until  it  would  be  seen  how  the 
new  one  succeeded." 


Mm  mm. 


The  Romance  of  the  Lonely  Grave. 

Though  the  erection  of  the  first  lighthouse  marked  the 
dawn  of  a  utilitarian  age,  the  star  of  romance  had  not 
yet  set  over  the  isle  of  Little  Cumbrae.  When  the  light- 
house was  building  there  came  to  the  island  a  young  girl, 
"John"  Woodrow,  daughter  of  a  brother  of  the  great 
Church  historian.  Robert  Woodrow,  her  father,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  minister  of  Eastwood  about  1757. 
He  was  twice  married,    and   "  John "   was  his  daughter 
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by  his  second  wife.  Scott,  in  the  "  Fasti,"  tells  us  that 
Robert  Woodrow  died  in  Little  Cumbrae  on  13th  May, 
1784,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.  A  halo  of  romance 
clings  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter."  Tradition  tells  us 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  young  captain  of  a  vessel  bound 
for  a  foreign  shore.  She  went  to  the  Cumbrae  to  get  a 
last  glimpse  of  his  vessel  as  it  passed  down  the  Clyde. 
Thither  again  she  repaired  about  the  time  of  his  expected 
return  to  mark  the  first  signal  of  the  vessel's  approach. 
For  weary  days  and  long  months  she  strained  her  eyes 
and  scanned  the  horizon,  but  the  ship  of  her  lover  never 
came  back  again.  The  young  girl  faded  "  like  a  flower 
at  early  dawn,"  and  was  buried  on  the  very  spot  whither 
she  had  gone  so  oft  with  aching  heart  and  longing  gaze. 
Her  lonely  tomb,  and  that  of  a  little  child  who  died  on 
the  island  in  1790,  are  in  an  enclosure,  twelve  feet  square, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  near  a  dell  to  the  west  of 
Bennet  Head,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
inscription  on  the  stone,  now  sadly  defaced,  is  as  follows : 
— "  This  ston  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
John  Woodrow,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Woodrow,  and 
Anne,  his  wife.  She  died  on  the  17  of  April,  1774,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  interred  heir 
at  her  own  desire."  The  other  little  grave  in  this 
hallowed  spot  is  that  of  "  A.  W.  Archibald,  born  28th 
June,  died  the  4th  July,  1790."  The  sigh  of  the  wind 
and  the  moan  of  the  sea  are  the  only  break  in  the  stillness 
of  this  place  of  the  lonely  tombs,  a  fitting  requiem  for 
"  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  is  still." 
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THE  highway  that  takes  the  wayfarer  from  Hunter's 
Quay  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Eck  winds  through  a 
beautiful  and  varied  countryside.  It  is  full  of 
charming  scenery,  full  of  interesting  story,  and 
far  less  known  than  it  deserves;  a  land  of  hills 
and  vales,  of  wooded  hollows  and  heather-clad 
heights,  of  little  valleys  buried  in  ruddy  autumn 
foliage  and  of  luxuriant  stretches  of  pasture.  A  good 
pedestrian  can  go  right  through  the  district  in  a  day; 
a  cyclist  might  "  do  "  it  and  nod  to  every  river  and 
mountain  of  importance  in  a  couple  of  hours.  But  the 
true  tramp  always  feels  for  the  misguided  folk  who  use 
cycles  and  coaches.  A  love  of  the  open  road  and  of 
God's  own  sunshine  is  the  true  inheritance  of  the  way- 
farer, and  rich  indeed  is  that  portion  which  falls  to  his 
lot  in  the  pleasant  ten  miles  from  Hunter's  Quay  to  the 
hospitable  hostel  of  Coylet.  There  is  a  special  charm 
about  our  old  west  country  roads,  worn  by  the  toiling 
feet  of  many  centuries — roads  that  in  our  fathers'  time 
were,  it  may  be,  king's  highways  along  which  the  "  flying 
machines  "  of  a  past  generation  cut  deep  ruts  and  broad- 
ening hollows,  and  that  now,  grass-grown  and  neglected, 
are  known  only  to  the  farmer's  boy  or  the  village  children 
in  quest  of  the  succulent  blackberry.  We  pass  some  of 
these  old-world  lanes.  One  such  at  the  head  of  the  Holy 
Loch  leads  to  the  green  mounds  which  hide  the  founda- 
tions of  a  vanished  clachan  where  a  century  ago  men 
and  women  worked  and  children  played ;  but  the  ruthless 
clearances  which  marked  the  fatuous  "  land  "  policy  of 
that  generation  did  their  work  here  as  in  other  Highland 
glens  and  hills,  and  the  sturdy  race  had,  perforce,  to  go 
a -pioneering  in  the  land  of  "  our  lady  of  the  snows." 
The  stretches  by  the  shores  of  the  Holy  Loch  are  full  of 
ancient  habitations  and  forgotten  landmarks.  The  crom- 
lech on  the  hillside  above  Ardnadam  tells  of  the  strange 
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rites  and  customs  of  a  faith  whose  very  memories  are  lost 
in  the  mists  of  eld.  The  orchard  farm  near  the  Cot 
House  speaks  to  us  of  the  monks  from  the  holy  establish- 
ment at  Kilmun  who  gardened  there  in  mediaeval  days. 
Hunter's  Quay,  where  we  start  our  day's  wayfaring, 
preserves  more  recent  memories.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  Hunters  of  Hafton  House,  whose  enterprise  in  1828 
erected  the  pier  at  the  picturesque  "  Bay  of  Ferns  "— 
the  old-time  designation  of  the  spot  overlooked  to-day  by 
the  handsome  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Clvde  Yacht 
Club. 


The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Loch. 

Legendary  lore  supplies  us  with  a  pleasant  derivation 
for  the  name  conferred  upon  this  arm  of  the  Clyde 
Tradition  lias  it  that  the  origin  of  a  church  at  Kilmun 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  of  a  ship  bearing  a  precious 
cargo  of  consecrated  earth  from  Jerusalem  having  been 
stranded  in  the  Holy  Loch,  and  the  kirk  was  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  portion  of  the  cargo  saved  was  dis- 
charged. The  ship,  says  tradition,  had  been  destined 
for  Glasgow's  cathedral  by  the  Molindinar,  for  the 
foundations  of  which  this  earth  from  the  Holy  Land  was 
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intended.  This  catastrophe  gave  its  name  to  the  sea 
loch  where  it  occurred.  For  the  latter  of  these  traditional 
assertions  there  is  some  apparent  foundation  in  the  Gaelic 
name  by  which  it  is  known — "  an  Loch  seanta,"  the 
charmed  loch;  and  while  it  certainly  is  not  clear  in  what 
the  virtue  of  the  charm  consisted,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  must  have  arisen  from  some  specific 
event,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  ascribe  a 
mysterious  influence.  For  the  credit  of  traditional  story, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  that  the  chartulary 
of  Glasgow — published  by  the  Maitland  Club — records  the 
fact  of  John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  going  on  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  about  1122.  He  returned  to  his  See  the 
following  year.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  carried  back 
with  him  some  holy  soil.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
at  least  to  discountenance  the  belief  that  such  an  event 
might  have  occurred  as  the  wrecking  of  this  precious  con- 
signment, to  which  tradition  refers  as  the  origin  of  the 
name  Holy  Loch. 

Sandbank  and  the  Cot  House  Inn. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  yachts,  big  and  small,  steam 
and  sail,  black  and  white,  red  hulled  and  blue,  find  an 
anchorage  in  the  loch  at  this  season,  affording  the  passing 
wayfarer  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  Clyde 
yachting.  The  Lazaretto  Point,  which  we  pass,  recalls 
memories  of  plague-ships  flying  sinister  yellow  flags.  In 
1800  the  Government  erected  a  lazaretto  connected  with 
a  quarantine  station  in  the  Holy  Loch,  at  this  point.  A 
contemporary  description  informs  us  that  "  the  buildings 
consist  of  an  extensive  and  complete  range  of  stores, 
suited  to  receive  infected  goods  of  every  description. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  close  to  them 
is  erected  a  range  of  houses  for  the  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  quarantine  and  the  men  employed  in  its 
service."  '  Fortunately  for  the  existence  of  Sandbank  and 
other  holiday  resorts,  the  plague-ships  no  longer  anchor 
in  these  waters,  and  the  peaceful  Lazaretto  Ferry  to  Kil- 
mun is  all  that  reminds  us  of  a  vanished  Government 
experiment.  Sandbank,  or  Ardnadam,  is  a  pleasant  holi- 
day retreat,  quiet,  and  charmingly  situated.     It  can  boast 
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of  a  pier  which  is  the  longest  on  the  Clyde,  and  its  ancient 
cromlech  has  spread  the  fame  of  the  district  far  and 
wide  and  provided  antiquaries  with  a  delightful  problem. 
(We  give  a  sketch  of  this  ancient  monument  in  the  article 
dealing  with  Dunoon.)  The  etymology  of  the  name  has 
also  provided  work.  Some  authorities  derive  Ardnadam 
from  Ard,  a  height,  and  Adam,  a  man  or  a  blessed  person 
— the  height  of  the  holy  man;  others  say  it  is  Ard-na- 
tuam — the  height  of  the  grave !  Tradition  supplies  a 
simpler  story.  A  man  from  New  Monkland  parish,  Adam 
Steel  by  name,  whose  father  owned  a  few  acres  of  land 
dubbed  Arden,  built  the  first  house  on  the  shore  here. 
Adam,  in  his  capacity  of  bonnet  laird,  was  fond  of  signing 
himself  "  Adam  Steel,  younger  of  Arden,"  and  his  friends 
came  to  speak  of  him  as  Arden-Adam;  hence  the  name 
of  the  watering-place  of  to-day !  If  not  a  learned,  it  is 
at  least  an  ingenious  local  method  of  derivation.  So  to 
the  "  Cot  House  "  beloved  of  the  disciples  of  the  cult  of 
The  Compleat  Angler,  by  a  road  hemmed  with  withering 
foliage  over  which  the  brush  of  autumn  has  passed  a 
wash  of  gold  and  russet  and  fiery  crimson.  The  comfort- 
able hostel  of  to-day  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
thatched  cot  house  in  which  resided  the  ferryman  who 
kept  the  boat  for  crossing  the  Echaig  water.  Over  a 
century  ago  Sandy,  the  ferryman,  not  only  conveyed 
passengers  across  the  stream,  but  also  dispensed  good 
home-brewed  ale,  and  in  winter  time  something  stronger, 
to  travellers  who  were  bound  for  the  icy  waste  beyond 
Loch  Eck.  In  these  far-away  days  the  lonely  Cot  House 
was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  smuggling  fraternity,  and 
many  a  snug  cargo  of  ardent  spirits  found  a  safe  shelter 
within  its  friendly  walls.  The  "  half-merk  land  of  Coit  " 
was  in  ancient  times  a  pendicle  of  the  lands  of  Orchard, 
and  it  was  in  a  field  belonging  to  this  farm  that  in  1803 
the  Volunteers  of  Kilmun  were  drilled  and  mustered,  a 
false  alarm  that  the  French  had  landed  at  Greenock 
having  been  raised. 

"  The  Lassie  wi'  the  Raven  Locks. " 

Ballochyle,    the    name    of    the    sylvan    district    lying 
opposite  the  Cot  House,  is  celebrated  where  Scotsmen  do 
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congregate,  the  world  over,  as  the  home  of  the  lassie  wi' 
the  raven  locks  : — 

"  Where   Echaig   joins   the   briny   tide, 
And    Cowal's   hills   spread    far    and    wide 
Alang  the   winding   shores   o'    Clyde 

I   met   wi'    Highland   Mary,    0 ! 
Let   others   range   frae   isle   to   isle, 
Where  never-ending  summers  smile ; 
Mair  dear  the  groves  o*  Ballochyle 

That  shelter  Highland  Mary,   0  ! 
Lassie  wi'  the  raven  locks, 

Charming  lassie,  Highland  lassie; 
Gladly   would   I   tend   thy   flocks, 

Bonnie  Highland  Mary,  0  !  " 

The  Maker  of  Modern  Kilmun. 

The  picturesque  straggling  little  township  of  Kilmun, 
as  we  see  it  to-day,  is  of  modern  growth,  and  only  dates 
from  1829.  It  owes  its  rise  to  the  enterprise  of  that 
gi*eat  shipbuilding  genius,  David  Napier.  About  the  year 
mentioned,  Napier  purchased  land  adjoining  the  ancient 
kirk  of  Kilmun.  On  this  ground  he  built  the  hotel, 
cottages,  and  the  pier.  Not  content  with  that,  he  also 
formed  the  present  fine  highway  to  Loch  Eck,  and  opened 
up  that  route  as  a  new  means  of  access  to  the  Western 
Highlands.  He  then  ran  the  steamers  Venus,  Loch  Eck, 
Kilmun,  and  St.  Mun  regularly  between  the  Broomielaw 
and  Kilmun,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  ran  a  steam 
carriage  on  his  new  road  to  Loch  Eck.  Passengers  were 
transported  along  the  waters  of  Loch  Eck  on  Napier's 
little  steamer,  the  AJgia,  and  from  Strachur,  on  Loch 
Fyne,  he  had  another  steamer  to  convey  tourists  to 
Inveraray.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Algia  was  the  earliest  iron  passenger  steamer  in  the 
world !  This  truly  wonderful  man  was  the  first  to  boom 
the  coast  traffic,  and  the  Kilmun  of  to-day,  with  its  snug 
villas  and  fine  convalescent  homes,  may  well  revere  the 
memory  of  David  Napier. 

Ancient  Kilmun. 

But  this  quiet,  ever  cool-looking,  ever  beautiful  village 
of  Kilmun  can  boast  of  a  history  whose  beginnings  are 
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coeval  with  the  dawn  of  Christianity  in  Scotland.  The 
saintly  being  who  established  his  kirk  or  cell — Kil  mun, 
the  cell  of  Mun — was  of  Irish  extraction.  Mundus  or 
Mund,  whose  original  name  was  Fintain,  journeyed  to 
Scotland  in  the  seventh  century,  received  the  monk's 
habit  from  St.  Columba  at  Iona,  and  subsequently 
founded  a  church  or  monastery  at  Kilmun.  According  to 
the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  he  died  and  was  buried  there  on 
the  21st  October,  635  a.d.  After  a  silence  of  several 
centuries  Kilmun  emerges  once  more  into  the  light  of 
history   about   1230,   when  we  find  Duncan,   the  son   of 
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Fercher,  and  his  nephew  Lammon  granting  to  the  monks 
of  Paisley  -"these  three  halfpenny  lands  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  at  Kilmun."  Engus,  the  son  of 
Duncan,  confirmed  the  grant  in  1270.  The  Lamonts 
appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  proprietors  of  the  lands 
of  Cowal,  but  it  is  said  that  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Lochow  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Kilmun  so  far 
back  as  1343.  In  1442  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochow, 
the  King's  Lieutenant  for  Argyll,  founded  at  "  Kilmwne 
in  Cowell,"  a  collegiate  church  for  a  provost  and  seven 
perpetual  prebendaries.     Ten  years  after  this,   in  1451, 
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Sir  Duncan,  by  "  a  deed  given  at  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Mund  in  Cowalle,"  became  bound  in  case  of  his 
failure  to  fulfil  a  grant  to  the  Friar  Preacher  of  Glasgow 
to  pay  half  a  merk  Scots  to  the  fabrick  and  repair.  The 
tower  of  this  collegiate  kirk  is  still  standing  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  and  it  strikes  a  pleasant  old-world  note  alongside 
its  spick-and-span  modern  successor.     The  present  church 
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of  Kilmun  was  erected  in  1841  from  a  design  by  Thomas 
Burns,  a  Glasgow  architect.  In  the  year  1490,  James 
the  Fourth,  for  the  service  done  by  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyll, 
to  his  predecessor  Kings,  James  II.  and  III.,  and  for 
(i  his  own  singular  favour  "  towards  the  Earl,  erected 
the  town  of  Kilmound  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony,  and 
gave  the  inhabitants   the  privilege   of   erecting   a   cross 
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(which  was  never  done),  and  of  holding  two  yearly  fairs, 
one  on  St.  Mini's  Day — 21st  October — and  the  other  at 
Beltane.  Charles  II.  conferred,  in  1667,  the  patronage 
of  the  Collegiate  Kirk  of  Kilmun,  and  so  on  goes  the  tale. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  of  burial  in  the 
holy  soil  of  Kilmun  was  reserved  by  the  Lamonts,  and 
that  about  1440  this  right  was  extended  to  the  Argyll 
family  of  the  Lamonts  in  the  following  terms : — 

"I 

GREAT    LAMOND    (LAIRD)    OF 

ALL    COWAL 

DO  GIVE  UNTO  THEE 

BLACK   KNIGHT   OF   LOCHAWE 

A  GRAVE  OF  FLAGS 

WHEREIN  TO  BURY  THY  SON 

IN  THY   DISTRESS," 

a  snowstorm  preventing  Campbell  from  carrying  the 
remains  of  his  son  to  Lochaweside.  The  dust  of  many 
distinguished  Earls  of  Argyll  repose  within  the  Argyll 
vault  at  Kilmun. 

Epitaphiana. 

Scattered  throughout  the  old  kirkyard  are  several 
curious  records  of  frail  mortality.  The  one  we  sketched, 
"  Free  for  a  Blast,"  belongs  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Clark,  members  of  which  have  occupied  the  farm  of  Inver- 
chapel — Innerquhapill  in  a  deed  of  1497 — for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years.  Regarding  the  motto,  "Free  for 
a  Blast,"  tradition  has  it  that  at  a  hunting  by  James  the 
First,  the  monarch's  hounds  were  being  outdistanced  by 
those  of  a  young  yeoman  named  Clark.  On  seeing  the 
state  of  affairs  Clark  winded  his  horn — he  is  represented 
doing  so  on  the  stone — and  the  dogs  obeying  the  call,  the 
Royal  hounds  romped  home  to  the  honour  of  a  kill.  It 
is  said  that  so  pleased  was  the  Royal  hunter  with  his 
loyal  yeoman  that  he  granted  him  and  his  successors  the 
lands  they  occupied  near  Penicuik  in  the  east  free  for 
that  blast  of  the  horn  which  allowed  the  Royal  hounds 
the   honours    of   the   day.        This   particular    stone   was 
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"Erected  by  Archibald  Clark,  tacksman  of  Achafour,  in 
memory  of  his  only  child,  who  died  Feby.  2,  1735,  aged 
33  years."  Not  far  from  this  spot  a  long  narrow  stone 
bears  the  legend,  "Here  lyes  Wm.  Buchanan,  farmer 
in  Stuck,  wha  departed  this  life  21  March,  1785,  aged 
70  odd  years."     Still  another  record  was  worth  decipher- 


ing. It  ran  thus: — "  I.C. :  I.  M'L :  she  died  March  15, 
1726,  aged  75.  Here  lyes  the  remains  of  John  Campbell, 
late  tenant  in  Finartmore,  who  died  20  July,  1786  :  aged 
66  years:  and  (this  stone)  is  appointed  for  Catharine 
M'Neil  his  spous."  Kilmun' s  diminutive  God's  Acre  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  green  graves  of  centuries. 
It  is  a  silent,  restful  spot,  to  which  comes  the  leisurely 
cadence  of  soft  sounds  suggestive  of  sunshine  .<md  an 
everlasting  peace. 
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To  Loch  Eck. 

Our  tramp  of  six  miles  to  Loch  Eck  is  over  a  finely- 
surfaced  road.  It  is  bordered  with  a  profusion  of  fir  and 
larch  and  hazel  and  chestnut  and  beech  trees,  and  the 
wayside  bushes  are  allowed  to  grow  and  blossom  in  all 
their  freedom.  There  are  open  spaces  wThere  we  see  the 
silvery  Echaig  wandering  through  its  green  meadow- 
lands,  and  beyond  we  get  a  glorious  glimpse  of  the  bosky 
entrance  to  Glen  Masson.  On  the  right  boulder-walled 
and  heather-tufted  mountains  tower  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us,  and  the  purple  flank  of  the  mass  of  Benmore 
boldly  faces  us  all  the  way.  Benmore — Beinnmhor,  the 
great  hill — lifts  its  rugged  cap  2500  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  dominates  the  whole  of  this  region.  It  was  long 
appropriated  and  prized  by  the  Argyll  family  as  a  deer 
forest.  Within  its  wild  recesses  is  a  cave  where  some  of 
the  charters  and  papers  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  lay 
concealed  while  he  was  under  the  ban  of  his  persecutors, 
and  to  this  day  the  natives  call  it  the  Paper  Cave. 
Passing  the  prettily-situated  hamlet  and  school  of  Rash- 
field  and  the  Puck  Glen — so  named  by  Crimean  Simpson 
when  painting  in  this  district — we  come  to  Loch  Eck. 
The  scenery  in  which  the  loch  lies  embosomed  is  intensely 
wild  and  rugged.  The  mountains  are  quite  Alpine  in 
character.  From  a  naked  and  rocky  foreground  they 
rise  boldly  with  savage  ledge  and  gloomy  chasm,  until 
their  bare  and  shattered  peaks  seem  to  kiss  the  sky.  The 
blue  sheet  of  water  winds  for  seven  miles  among  the 
hollow  glens  and  dark  craggy  hills.  It  is  a  region  of 
romance.  Legend  haunts  the  shores  of  Loch  Eck,  and 
tells  us  of  its  formation.  Where  the  water  now  gleams 
was  long,  long  ago  a  smiling  valley.  In  its  midst  was 
an  enchanted  well,  out  of  which  the  folks  got  their  water, 
and  always  replaced  the  stone  lid  that  prevented  the 
spring  from  bubbling  over.  One  day  there  came  a 
maiden,  Beira  by  name,  from  the  harvest  field,  to  draw 
water.  She  was  in  lightsome  mood  and  pranced  away, 
forgetting  to  put  back  the  magic  lid.  In  an  instant  the 
well  bubbled  over.  It  could  not  be  stopped,  and  the 
unfortunate  Beira  and  her  kinsfolk  were  all  drowned. 
Thus  was  Loch  Eck  formed !     The  requirements  of  the 
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modern  tourist  crowd  are  amply  supplied  by  the  smart 
little  steamer,  appropriately  named  Fairy  Queen,  which 
transports  passengers  up  and  down  the  loch ;  and  a  couple 
of  comfortable  inns  at  Whistlefield  and  Coylet  lend  the 
necessary  finishing  touch  of  human  hospitality.  From 
the  brae  at  the  side  of  the  highway  we  look  down  upon 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  hill  and  lake,  bosky  dell  and 
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sunny  mead,  a  landscape  charged  with  the  mute  eloquence 
of  mountain  and  moor.  Scarlet  and  gold,  purple  and 
blue,  of  autumn's  pot-pourri  are  there  tempered  by  the 
sober  greys  of  the  scalped  and  rocky  heights.  It  is  a 
place  for  the  lover  of  the  profusion  of  nature  unaided 
by  man.  For  such  there  lingers  a  keen  enjoyment  in  a 
day's  pilgrimage  among  the  scenes  described. 


LOCH   LOMOND.— I. 


UT  OCH  LOMOND  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
':  j  objects  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain."  So 
wrote  "  Mr.  Camden,"  who,  in  the  year  1690, 
1  i  took  ship  at  Belfast  and  came  with  a  glad  mind  to  Scot- 
land." This  early  wayfarer  journeyed  from  Glasgow  to 
Dumbarton,  and  thence  up  the  beautiful  vale  through 
which  the  swift  Leven  flows.  In  Camden's  days  the 
"  chief  salmon  fishery  in  the  West  of  Scotland  is  in  Leven, 
the  river  Leven  which  Ptolmey  calls  Lebunonius,  and 
which  runs  into  the  Clwyd  from  Lough  Lomond."  We 
are  further  informed  that  "  all  round  the  edges  of  the 
lake  are  fishermen's  huts,  but  there  is  nothing  worth 
notice  except  Kilmoronoe,  an  elegant  mansion  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassils  on  the  east  side."  Thus  Loch  Lomond  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  seventy 
years  later,  in  1769,  another  English  traveller,  Thomas 
Pennant,  passed  down  the  shores  of  i(  Loch  Lomond,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Caledonian  lakes."  The  observant 
and  complimentary  Pennant  had  crossed  over  the  country 
from  "  Loch-Fine,"  where  he  had  seen  i{  a  shoal  of  her- 
rings close  to  the  surface,  perfectly  piled  on  one  another, 
with  a  flock  of  gulls  busied  with  the  offered  booty."  He 
found  the  Vale  of  Leven  a  hive  of  industry,  as  compared 
with  the  solitude  that  reigned  there  in  Camden's  time. 
Pennant  tells  us  "  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  on  the  Leven's 
bank  but  what  is  decorated  (sic)  with  bleacheries,"  and 
he  was  glad  to  reach  the  "  small  but  good  old  town  of 
Dunbarton  "  with  its  "  one  large  street  in  form  of  a 
crescent." 

The  Vale  of  Leven. 

These  bleacheries  to  which  Pennant  refers  were  estab- 
lished in  1728-29,  and  the  Vale  soon  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  its  bleaching  processes,  due  largely  to  the 
introduction  of  workmen  from  Holland  and  the  designing 
of   the   bleachfields   on   the    Dutch   methods.      The   first 
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printfield  011  the  Leven  was  begun  about  the  year  1768, 
the  printing  being  entirely  confined  to  handkerchiefs,  and 
done  by  what  is  termed  block-printing.  "  A  Tour  in 
Scotland  in  1785  by  an  English  Gentleman"  describes 
the  banks  of  the  Leven  up  to  Loch  Lomond  as  "  fertile 
and  populous,  the  pure  stream  being  well  adapted  to 
bleaching."  This  "  English  Gentleman  " — Mr.  Newte — 
mentions  that  about  two  miles  from  Dumbarton  is  a  pillar 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Smollett.  The  famous  novelist 
was  a  native  of  the  Yale.  He  was  born  in  the  old  man- 
sion of  Bonhill,  and  it  was  at  Cameron  House,  a  few  miles 
further   on,    that   the   family   of    Matthew   Bramble   are 
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MILL  OF  liALDANE,    BALLOCH. 


described  as  residing  in  the  immortal  Humphrey  Clinker ! 
The  column  erected  to  Smollett's  memory  tells  us  in 
Latin : — 

"  Stop,  traveller ! 
If  humour  and  a  happy  vein  of  wit ! 
If  manner  pointed  by  the  most  skilful  hand 
Ever  challenged  your  admiration, 
Pause  awhile,   on  the  memory 
Of  Tobias  Smollett,   M.D.,   &c." 

Coleridge,  who  translated  the  long  inscription  "  for  the 
benefit  "  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  complained  of  the  Latin 
as  "miserably  bad" — a  rather  hard  commentary  upon 
the  scholarship  of  the  Triumvirate — Professor  George 
Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  John  Ramsay  of  Ochertertyre,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — who  were  responsible  for  the 
inscription ! 
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Dorothy's   Disappointment. 

The  fair  Dorothy  accompanied  "  William  and 
Coleridge "  on  the  famous  peregrination  through  Scot- 
land in  1803,  which  resulted  in  the  gossipy  and  interesting 
journal  of  the  tour.  Having  expected  "  a  grand  river 
from  so  grand  a  lake,"  she  was  disappointed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Leven.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  was 
"  very  insignificant,"  and  the  vale  at  this  point  spreads 
out  "wide  and  shapeless";  while  "Ben  Lomond  is  not 
seen  standing  in  such  majestic  company  as  Helvellyn, 
and  the  meadows  are  less  beautiful  than  Ullswater."  We 
must  give  Dorothy  all  credit  for  the  patriotism  that  lent 
her  courage  to  compare  the  grass-covered  meres  of 
England's  lake  counties  with  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the 
polished  expanse  of  the  Queen  of  Scottish  Lakes;  and  to 
mention  Helvellyn  and  its  puny  companions  in  the  same 
sentence  as  the  impressive  mass  of  Lomond's  Ben.  Apart 
from  that  amiable  weakness  of  national  predilection,  the 
journal  is  of  great  historic  value  in  telling  us  the  state 
of  Scotland  a  century  ago  as  seen  by  the  finely-gifted 
Englishmen  and  their  talented  lady  companion. 

Balloch. 

The  shores  of  Loch  Lomond  are  charged  with  many 
memories.  Balloch' s  pretty  little  village,  which  the 
ubiquitous  electric  car  has  invaded,  takes  its  name 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  Belach.  This  fortress  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  loch  a  short  distance  to  the 
north-east  of  the  township  of  to-day,  but  all  that  remains 
to  mark  its  site  are  the  mouldering  lines  of  the  fosse.  It 
was  the  early  seat  of  the  Lennox  family,  and  their 
charters  are  often  dated  from  thence  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  prior  to  their  residence  in  the 
castle  whose  ivied  walls  are  still  to  be  seen  on  Inch- 
murrin.  A  grim  memory  of  other  times  clings  around  the 
spot,  for  it  was  to  Balloch  Castle  that  a  rider  came 
in  hot  haste  bearing  the  dread  news  to  Isabel,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  that  her  husband,  father,  and  two  sons  had 
fallen  under  the  heading-axe  of  King  James  I.  at  Stirling. 
Car,    steamer,    and  train   combine  to   make  the  Balloch 
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of  to-day  vastly  different  from  the  sequestered  nook  on 
the  loch  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  early  wayfarers  to 
this  district  whom  we  have  quoted.  However,  it  still 
retains  much  of  the  picturesque,  and  the  young  artist  or 
photographer  will  find  in  it  a  plethora  of  excellent 
material. 

The  Bonnie,    Bonnie  Banks   o'   Loch  Lomond. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Scottish  roads  is  the  old 
highway  from  Balloch  to  Luss.     If  there  be  any  military 


way  whose  surface  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  General 
Wade  and  his  soldiers,  it  is  surely  this  one.  The  ancient 
distich  has  it — 

<4  If  you'd  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made 
You'd  fall  down  on  your  knees  and  bless  General  Wade." 

This  General  of  blessed  memory  commenced  his  High- 
land  roadmaking    in    1723,    and,    as   we   can    see,    like 
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another  Hannibal,  forced  his  way  through  rocks  supposed 
to  have  been  unconquerable.  On  this  path  one  can  drink 
to  the  full  of  the  charms  of  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond.  It  leads  through  cool  and  quiet  places, 
coquetting  at  times  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  to 
which  it  owes  its  being,  or  divorcing  itself  from  the 
gentle  thraldom  to  encircle  wooded  hills  or  dip  into  hollow 
ways  where  magnificent  elms  and  firs  spread  their  arms 
over  it  as  if  in  benediction.  From  its  kindly  shadows 
and  open  spaces  one  looks  out  on  the  loch  in  its  pride  of 
autumn  glory  shimmering  in  the  shine.  It  is  a  quiet 
way.  No  sound  breaks  the  stillness,  and  the  flutter  of 
the  leaves  overhead  joins  with  the  lapping  of  the  water 
in  a  restful,  soothing  murmur.  There  is  no  lovelier 
dalliance  than  to  wander  where 

"  .     .     .     .     dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 
The  shadows  hardly  move." 

Overshadowed  by  the  purple  mass  of  the  great  Ben,  and 
framed  in  the  gently  swelling  slopes  of  the  lesser  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  glimpses  we  catch  of  the  Loch  and  its 
emerald  isles  stimulate  the  imagination.  The  note  in 
the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  gives  fond 
expression  to  the  beautiful  imagery  of  nature  that  spreads 
itself  before  us  in  this  land  of  mountain  and  flood. 


Luss. 

Scenes  of  uninterrupted  beauty  greet  us  all  the  way  to 
the  quaint  little  township  of  Luss,  twelve  miles  and  five 
furlongs  from  the  Cross  of  Dumbarton.  We  pass  over  the 
Fruin  water  and  by  Glen  Fruin,  with  its  memories  of 
the  red  slaughter  of  the  Colquhoun  clansmen — the  story 
is  fully  noted  in  our  Helensburgh  article — which  Scott  has 
enshrined  in  the  martial  boat  song  of  the  Macgregors — ■ 

<£  Proudly  our  pibrochs  have  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannocher's  groan  to  our  slogan  replied  ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Rossdhu  they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side." 
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The  elegant  gates  of  Rossdhu  never  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  wayfarer,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
cameras  have  carried  away  an  impression  of  their  beauty. 
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So  to  Luss,  where  the  boys  wear  kilts,  and  the  Southerner 
finds  himself  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and 
where  Dorothy  Wordsworth  found  "pleasant  quarters" 
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at  the  inn,  "  a  nice-looking  white  house  by  the  road- 
side." It  was  "  clean  for  a  Scotch  inn."  The  wayfarer 
can  still  find  "  pleasant  quarters"  in  the  same  old  inn. 
Our  sketch  shows  its  fine  old-fashioned  character,  and 
the  solitary  window  in  the  gable  is  of  the  room  in  which 
Dorothy  and  "William"  and  Coleridge  partook  of — 
unfortunately — "  a  fine  dinner  and  sour  ale." 


A  Scotch  Inn  of  1803. 

Dorothy's  experiences  in  the  interior  of  "the  nice- 
looking  white  house  "  were  most  unpleasant.  The  bare- 
footed lass  who  brought  in  the  tea  things  said  "  hir 
mistress  was  not  verra  willing  to  gie  fire."  It  was  a 
bleak  night,  and  the  delicate  Coleridge  was  feeling  cold. 
Dorothy  interviewed  the  landlady,  "  the  most  cruel  and 
hateful-looking  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  was  overgrown 
with  fat,  and  was  sitting  with  her  feet  and  legs  in  a  tub 
of  water  for  the  dropsy,  probably  brought  on  by  whisky 
drinking.  Her  legs  were  swollen  as  thick  as  mill-posts," 
but  despite  her  misery,  the  friendly  advances  of  the  gentle 
Dorothy  produced  no  effect.  Coleridge  was  luckier.  He 
foregathered  with  the  daughter,  "  a  smart  lass  in  a  cotton 
gown,  without  shoes  and  stockings,"  while  William  was 
left  alone  in  the  room,  with  a  dismal  night,  and  the  wind 
howling  in  the  chimney.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
travellers  were  greeted  next  morning  with  blue  skies  and 
cheerful  lights  and  shadows,  which  enabled  them  to  visit 
the  old  Kirk  of  Luss — built  in  1771,  and  now  incorporated 
with  the  modern  erection — a  ' l  pleasing  building  with 
a  rustic  belfry";  and  that  the  good  weather  gave  them 
"  a  pleasant  journey  "  to  Tarbet. 

Tarbet. 

At  the  Tarbet  inn,  "  a  well-sized  white  house,"  matters 
were  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  people  of  the  house  did 
not  understand  English,  and  the  Wordsworths  could  not 
speak  Gaelic.  The  menu  was  limited  to  "  salt  meat  and 
eggs  for  dinner,  no  potatoes,  while  the  house  smelt 
strongly  of  herrings."     The  scenery,   however,    afforded 
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consolation,  as  its  character  led  them  to  "  believe  them- 
selves to  be  by  the  side  of  Ullswater  at  Glenridden."  Mr. 
Newte  in    1785   thought  the   Tarbet  inn    "much   better 
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and  cleaner  than  that  at  Luss."  On  a  pane  of  glass  at 
this  inn  Mr.  Newte  saw  some  verses,  signed  "  J.  R.," 
upon  Ben  Lomond,  which  he  copied — 
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"  Stranger,  if  o'er  this  pane  of  glass  perchance 
Thy  roving  eye  sh'd  cast  a  casual  glance, 
If  taste  for  grandeur  and  the  dread  sublime 
Prompt  thee  Ben  Lomond's  fearful  height  to  climb ; 
Here  gaze  attentive,  nor  with  scorn  refuse 
The  friendly  rhyming  of  a  tavern  muse  !  " 

and  so  on  for  other  thirty  lines.  The  poem  was  written 
on  the  pane  on  3rd  October,  1771,  by  Thomas  Russell, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  visited  Ben  Lomond,  and 
during  his  stay  put  up  at  the  Tarbet  inn. 


LOCH  LOMOND— II. 


FROM  Tarbet  to  Ardlui,  the  extreme  northern  point, 
Loch  Lomond  is  narrowed  to  the  appearance  of 
a  river  winding  amidst  bold  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. The  softer  beauties  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
lake  gives  place  to  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  lofty 
and  serrated  ridges,  which  are  often  enveloped  in  mist 
and  cloud,  lending  a  distinctively  Highland  character  to 
the  scenery.  Opposite  Tarbet  the  lake  is  at  its  deepest 
(612  feet).  Tarbet  enshrines  many  memories.  It  was 
across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divides  Arrochar, 
on  Loch  Long,  and  Tarbet,  that  the  wild  Vikings,  under 
Olaf  of  Man,  in  1263,  dragged  their  galleys.  The  Baer- 
serks  embarked  at  Tarbet  and  sailed  down  Loch  Lomond, 
carrying  destruction  and  death  with  them.  A  few  years 
later  Robert  the  Bruce,  fleeing  from  Dalru,  was  ferried 
across  the  loch  on  "  ane  litil  boat  that  wald  bot  thresome 
flit,"  while  for  several  centuries  until  about  1600  the 
shores  of  the  loch  between  Tarbet  and  Upper  Inveruglas 
witnessed  many  desperate  forays  of  the  M'Farlanes.  So 
addicted  was  the  Clan  Farlan  to  midnight  depredations 
that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  generally  spoken  of  to  this 
day  throughout  the  Western  Highlands  as  "  M'Farlane's 
lanthorn.''  The  lands  forming  the  west  shores  of  the 
lake  from  Tarbet  upwards  were  long  the  possession  of  this 
turbulent  and  ungovernable  sept.  At  Inveruglas,  to 
which  we  have  a  tramp  of  four  miles  and  two  furlongs 
from  the  Tarbet  Inn,  there  is  a  small  island  with  the 
remains  of  a  rude  keep  inhabited  at  one  period  by  a  chief 
of  the  Farlans;  and  at  Inveruglas  we  take  the  ferry  to 
Inversnaid. 

Rob  Roy  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jar  vie. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  beauties  of  Inversnaid 
struck  Scott  "  with  admiration."  Words  fail  to  convey 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  charm  of  this 
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and  other  romantic  spots  by  Loch  Lomondside.  To  drink 
to  the  full  of  its  beauties,  one  has  to  spend  days  upon 
its  banks — to  wander  over  its  hills  and  through  the  bosky, 
silent  glades  of  its  lone  tree-clad  islands.  Scott  conferred 
immortality  upon  Inversnaid,  for  there  it  was — where  the 
ferryboat  of  to-day  lands  its  passengers — that  Rob  Roy 
bade  farewell  to  the  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie — 

"  Aweel,  kinsman, "  replied  the  Highlander,  "  ye  ken  our 
fashion — foster  the  guest  that  comes — further  him  that  maun 
gang.  But  ye  cannot  return  by  Drymen — I  must  set  you 
on  Loch  Lomond  and  boat  ye  down  to  the  Ferry  o'  Balloch, 
and  send  your  nags  round  to  meet  ye  there.  It's  a  maxim 
of  a  wise  man  never  to  return  by  the  same  road  he  came, 
providing  another's  free  to  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Rab,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  that's  ane  o'  the 
maxims  ye  learned  when  ye  were  a  drover — ye  caredna  to 
face  the  tenants  whaur  your  beasts  had  been  taking  a  rug 
o'  their  moorland  grass  in  the  by-ganging — and  I  doot  your 
road's  waur  marked  noo  than  it  was  then." 

11  The  mair  need  not  to  travel  it  ower  often,  kinsman," 
replied   Rob. 

And  so  to  Inversnaid,  where  the  Glasgow  Bailie,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  and  with  a  faltering  voice,  assured 
his  kinsman — - 

"  That  if  ever  a  hunner  pound,  or  even  twa  hunner,  wad 
put  him  or  his  family  in  a  settled  way,  he  need  but  just 
send  a  line  to  the  Saut-Market." 

And  Rob,  grasping  his  basket  hilt  with  one  hand  and 
shaking  the  Bailie's  heartily  with  the  other,  protested — 

"  That  if  ever  anybody  should  affront  his  kinsman,  an' 
he  would  but  let  him  ken,  he  would  stow  his  lugs  out  of 
his  head,  were  he  the  best  man  in  Glasgow." 


Wordsworth's  Highland  Girl. 

It  was  at  Inversnaid  also  that  on  a  wild  and  blustery 
Sabbath  day  in  1803,  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  William,  wet,  weary,  and  hungry,  received  a  kindly 
welcome  in  the  little  ferry-house,  with  its  two  beautiful 
Highland  girls.  Dorothy  tells  us  that  "  the  beautiful 
figure  and  face  of  the  elder  come  to  my  mind  whenever 
I  think  of  the  ferry-house  and  waterfall  of  Inversneyde; 
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and  I  never  think  of  the  two  girls  but  the  whole  image 
of  that  romantic  spot  is  before  me  a  living  image,  as  it 
will  be  to  my  dying  day."  Wordsworth  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  penned 
some  haunting  lines  under  this  inspiration  : — 


"  This   fall   of   water,    that   doth    make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake  ; 
This  little  bay,   a  quiet  road, 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode, 
In  truth  together  you  do  seem 
Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 
Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  ! 
Yet  dream  and  vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart  ; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years ! 
I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers  ; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears." 

We  forgathered  with  a  gentleman  during  our  wayfar- 
ing who  in  his  youth  was  acquainted  with  Wordsworth's 
Highland  Girl.  Her  name  was  Macfarlane,  and  her 
father  was  latterly  the  farmer  at  Corrie  Arklet,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Arklet — which  has  been  marked  for  the 
extension  of  Glasgow's  water  supply.  She  became  a  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  and  in  1873,  wThen  our  informant  last  met 
her,  she  was  a  very  old  woman,  but,  despite  her  years, 
"  singularly  handsome."  He  "  did  not  wronder  she  had 
inspired  Wordsworth.  Although  far  past  three  score  and 
ten,  her  locks  were  long  and  raven  black,  and  her  eyes 
exceptionally  brilliant.  These  beauties  were  emphasised 
by  a  fine  figure.  "  In  fact,"  added  our  keenly  observant 
friend,  "  she  looked  altogether  a  remarkable  woman!" 
A  particularly  pleasing  testimony,  it  will  be  admitted, 
to  the  truth  of  Wordsworth's  pen-picture  of  the  Highland 
girl,  and  it  adds  to  one's  pleasure  to  know  that  "  her 
mental  attributes  were  on  a  par  with  her  physical.  She 
was  a  well-informed  woman";  so  said  our  kindly 
informant. 

The  Ben. 

Leaving  Inversnaid  and  its  memories  of  long  ago,  we 
o 
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board  one  of  the  smart  little  loch  steamers  for 
Rowardennan  and  the  climbing  of  the  Ben.  From 
Rowardennan  Inn  it  appears  to  consist  of  three  great 
stages,  each  rising  above  the  other  with  swelling  knolls 
between.  The  distance  from  the  inn  to  the  top — 3192 
feet  above  sea  level — is  six  miles,  a  long  and  a  laborious 
journey,  which  is  richly  repaid,  however,  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  view.  The  far-flung  panorama  that  greets 
the  eye  embraces  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  whole 
counties  of  Lanark,  of  Renfrew,  and  of  Ayr,  Tinto  Tap, 
and  the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberland,  the  islands  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  and  beyond  these  to  the  distant  Atlantic. 
We  failed  to  see  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
but  given  an  exceptionally  clear  day,  both  are  easily 
observed  from  the  summit  of  the  Ben.  The  northern 
prospect  is  sublime.  Mountain  piled  on  mountain  alone 
meet  the  eye  and  combine  to  form  a  scene  which  may 
be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  properly  described.  The 
northern  flank  of  the  mountain  presents  an  awful  precipice 
of  some  2000  feet,  and  he  must  possess  firm  nerves  who 
can  approach  the  brink  and  look  down  into  the  gulf. 
Tradition  has  it  that  a  celebrated  Highland  hero  of  yore 
used  to  attest  his  fearlessness  by  standing  on  the  brink 
of  this  frightful  abyss,  sustained  only  by  the  heel  of  one 
of  his  feet,  the  other  foot  projecting  over ! — a  feat  which 
we  should  not  recommend  anyone  to  attempt  unless  they 
are  desirous  of  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil. 


Lone  Inch  Caileoch. 

From  Rowardennan  we  tramped  by  a  pleasant  road 
through  the  Pass  of  Balmaha  to  the  boating  station  by 
the  shores  of  the  picturesque  miniature  bay  of  Balmaha, 
from  whence  we  sketched  the  famous  Pass.  The  richly- 
wooded  island  opposite  Balmaha  is  Inch  Caileoch.  This 
island  formerly  gave  its  name  to  Buchanan  parish, 
and  till  about  the  year  1620  the  parishioners  worshipped 
in  the  kirk  on  the  island.  We  sketched  the  mouldering 
remains  of  this  ancient  parish  kirk.  These  are  faint, 
but  measurements  of  the  dimensions,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  followed,  suggest  a  twelfth  century  building.     In  the 
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grass-grown  and  forgotten  God's  acre  which  surrounds  the 
ancient     foundations     are     still     to     be     seen     several 
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finely-sculptured     stones.        Their     condition,      however, 
is    lamentable   owing   to    neglect    and    weather.       Many 
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of  them  are  broken.  On  some  the  design  has  entirely 
disappeared;  on  others  it  is  on  the  verge  of  disappearing. 
The  cross-slabs  are  interesting  and  apparently  very  early; 
a  stone  with  a  sword  showing  the  depressed  guard  is 
manifestly  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Fordun  mentions 
the  island.  Its  kirk  was  dedicated  to  Kentigerna,  a  holy 
widow,  sister  of  St.  Congan,  and  mother  of  St.  Fillan, 
who  retired  to  this  island  to  die.  Tradition  assigns  the 
island  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  but  this  seems 
to  rest  on  no  better  foundations  than  the  name  Inch 
Caileoch,  which  means  the  "  isle  of  old  women."  There 
is  no  trace  or  record  of  such  an  establishment. 


Inch  Galbraith  and  Inch  Murrin. 

It  is  a  long  and  wearisome  row  from  Inch  Caileoch 
across  the  loch  to  the  small  island  on  which  stands  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Galbraith  chiefs.  The 
ivy-mantled  and  crumbling  walls  show  it  to  be  of  vener- 
able age,  and  the  name  it  bears  is  that  of  an  ancient  race. 
A  Gillespick  Galbrait  witnessed  a  charter  of  Malduin, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  to  Humphrey  Kilpatrick  of  the  lands  of 
Colquhoun.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  about  1230, 
the  same  Earl  Malduin  gave  a  charter  to  Maurice,  son 
of  Gillespick  Galbrait,  of  the  lands  of  Gartonlonach  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  in  1238  the  same  lands,  under  the  name 
of  Bathernock  (now  Baldernock),  were  conveyed  to 
Arthur  Galbraith,  son  of  Maurice.  From  the  Galbraiths 
of  Bathernock  descended  the  Galbraiths  of  Greenock, 
Killearn,  Balgair,  and  Culcruik.  In  the  Ragman  Roll 
Arthur  de  Galbrait  is  one  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  the  Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle  is  a  Gal- 
braith, and  so  on  goes  the  record  of  this  family,  the 
remains  of  whose  ancient  keep  are  to  be  seen  on  this 
little  island  in  Loch  Lomond.  Inch  Murrin,  the  largest  of 
the  twenty-eight  islands  in  the  loch,  is  a  well-wooded  deer 
park  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  At  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  long 
the  principal  messuage  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  while 
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an  old  writer  asserts  that  a  chapel  of  St.  Mirin — the 
name  indicates  some  old  connection  with  Paisley — stands 
li  in  ruins  upon  Inchmuryn." 


Strange  Legends. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  Loch  Lomond  has  rendered 
it  the  subject  of  romantic  exaggeration  and  fable  before 
men  had  thought  of  the  real  grounds  of  their  admiration 
or  acknowledged  the  power  of  scenery.  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth describes  the  stagnum  Lumonoi  as  one  of  the  chief 
wonders  of  Britain.  According  to  this  chronicler  it  had 
340  islands  peopled  by  men,  340  surrounding  rocks  in- 
habited by  eagles,  and  340  rivers  poured  their  wraters 
into  it,  wThile  out  of  it  there  flowed  but  the  Leven.  A 
lake  not  far  from  Lomond  was  also  famous  for  four 
kinds  of  fishes,  each  of  wrhich  reserved  to  itself  one  of 
the  four  banks  of  the  lake.  An  ancient  tradition  has  it 
that  Loch  Lomond  did  not  originally  extend  below 
Rowardennan,  and  that  all  from  thence  to  the  Leven 
was  inhabited  country,  until  a  sudden  irruption,  brought 
about  by  a  maiden  forgetting  to  shut  the  door  that  kept 
in  the  waters  of  a  certain  well,  which  then  overflowed, 
and  never  stopped  until  the  great  Loch  of  Lomond  was 
complete.  Old  writers  also  mention  that  the  loch  was 
famed  for  waves  without  wind,  fish  without  fins,  and 
a  floating  island.  Vipers  are  said  to  swim  from  island 
to  island.  This  may  account  for  the  second  of  these. 
We  have  various  stories  of  the  floating  island,  the  oldest 
that  it  wras  constructed  of  large  square  beams  of  oak 
by  a  Keith  Macondrill,  who  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  the  famous  Fin  Macoul  or  Fingal.  Cam- 
den appears  to  have  heard  of  these  three  wonders,  and 
he  adds  a  fourth,  leaving  it  "  to  the  neighbours,  who 
knowr  the  nature  of  the  place,  to  be  judges  wrhether  this 
old  district  of  our  neckham  be  true." 

11  Scotland's  enriched  with  rivers,  timber  thrown, 
Into  cold  Lomond's  waters  turns  to  stone." 

These  and  other  strange  stories  of  long  ago  pass  before 
us   as  we  drift   across  the  loch  from  old  Inch  Murrin's 
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keep  to  where  the  Leven  starts  on  its  journey  to  the  sea. 
At  Balloch  we  bid  farewell  to  the  splendid  magnificence 
of  the  Queen  of  Scottish  Lakes.  In  so  doing,  we  bring 
to  a  close  our  rambles  among  the  charming  spots,  quaint 
and  picturesque  old-world  corners,  and  unsurpassed 
scenery  of  the  best  of  all  holiday  haunts,  those  of  Western 
Scotland.     Au  revoir. 
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